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STIIDKNT NKEDS ASSESSMENT PROGRAM: 
AN APPROACH 10 MELTING.SERIOUS NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

H. Laulensohlager, Director, Laboratoiy School 
Indiana Stale University 
V. Replogle, Director, Metcalf School, Illinois Slate University 

Although educators agree that '"schools should meet the needs of children" few 
have come to grips in any serious way with more than a token implementation of this 
goal. Consequently, a distressing number of children end up on the educational "scrap 
iieap" while others find the classroom a modem chamber of horrors; many more 
operate far below their potential. The problems and/or needs of children cannot be 
met in general; they must be identified and particularized for each child who attends 
our schools. For example; which pupils are seriously handicapped because they feel un- 
succesjjful? Which ones feel rejected and have a low self-concept? Which ones are ex- 
cessively withdrawii and lonely? Which ones are seriously retarded in school 
achievement? Which ones are handicapped by using a conflicting value system? We 
know that an individual is not ''ready to learn" until learning roadblocks in the form of 
a variety of pressing needs have been removed. The Consortium of Laboratory Schools 
of the Academic Affairs Conference of Midwest Universities has been working for more 
than two years on an approach which we feel is both simple and powerful, that will help 
the classroom leaeher(s) to identify and ameliorate needs which prevent children from 
achieving their potential in both school and society. The approach provides an instru- 
ment whereby teachers who know the children well in a school may pool their percep- 
tions of which pupils have what problems to an unusual degree. After pupil needs have 
been identified, inter\'ention programs are developed and implemented. Thus, a facid- 
ty is forced to recognize and to work together to handle problems which they say exist. 

If a faculty diagno^s the real needs of pupils, as suggested above, will such infor- 
mation make teachei"S more responsive and sensitive to the needs of all pupils? Will 
sueh information help teachers to prescribe treatment, implement ideas, and evaluate 
progress made by individual pupils? There were positive answers to iht^ questioas by 
faculty members who were in the pilot testing of this approach, the Student Nef»ds 
Assessment Program (SNAP), during the last two years. 

Faculty members in the Metcalf School at Illinois State University, the University 
School at Western Illinois University, the Bun is School at Ball State University, and the 
Laboratory School at Indiana Slate University worked cooperatively in implementing 
and refining a program of teacher identification of problems of pupils which limit and 
handicap pupil progress in school. 

The program (SNAP) is relatively simple and ipexpensive to use. However, it does 
require a high level of professional commitment from both teachers and the principal. 
Teachers use a survey instniment (see page 8) which lists 48 problems under 7 
categories. Teachers study this list and agree on a definition of what is meant by a pupil 
having a problem to an unusual degree. 

Teachers are then given an alphabetized list of pupils they teach and/or know well 
by virtue of, perhaps, having taught them in prior years. Teachers are to put the 
number of u problem f rom the survey instrument opposite a pupiFs name if it is believ- 
^'-^ that the pupil has the problem or need to an unusual degree. The pupil lists are 
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collected and tallied, preferably through the use of the computer. 

Tabulated data are given teachers showing the frequency by grade levels. Each 
teacher receives a list of his or her pupi Is along with those problems for each pupil iden- 
tified by the faculty. For example, in one school with an enrollment of 630 pupils, 
teachers identified the following 

119 pupils who were lonely 

120 who had poor work habits 

60 who seemed rejected by their peers 
77 who were perceived to be potential school dropouts. 
In another school with an enrollment of 425, including approximately 20 percent who 
were handicapped according to categories used in Special Education, the faculty iden- 
tified the following frequencies of needs which children had to an unusual degree: 

34 pupils who had a low self-concept 

33 pupils who had poor work habits 

30 pupils with physical defects 

27 pupils who were difficult to motivate 

22 pupils who were underachieving. 
Problems which were practically non-existent included "repeatedly tardy,'"'harbors 
self-pity," "undernourished," ^^untrustworthy," and "undependable." 

These were needs as seen by teaehers. The question they asked of themselves was, 
"What can we do about resolving these problems?" The focus of teacher effort and 
attention then shifted from diagnosis and observation of overt behavior to looking for 
causes of behavior, to developing strategies and intei*vention procedures designed to 
help children.satisfy their pressing needs and find solutions to their problems. The ar- 
ticles and reports which follow in this publication give descriptions and results of 
V arious techniques, approaches, and activities which were undertaken by concerned in- 
dividuals and teams of teachers in each of the four laboratory schools as they attempted 
to help pupils resolve their problems. A variety of remedial approaches were used in 
the schools. They included, for example: 

a. one or more teachers working intensively with a single child 

b. one or more teachers working intensively with a group of children with similar 
or identical problems 

c. using peer ideas and suggestions for helping a child 

d. teacher(s) and parents working cooperatively to help a child 

e. counseling and group therapy 

f. altering the curriculum to meet the needs of specific pupils 

g. counselor training teachers to become more effective leaders in classroom 
meetings and/ or discussion groups for puipose of building self-esteem on the 
part of all pupils. 

The degree of effectiveness of the various approaches in meeting the needs of in- 
dividual cliildren varied from pupil to pupil. The reader may learn how different ap- 
proaches were applied in each of the pilot programs in the four laboratory schools. 
Descriptions and evaluation of various phases of the total program and activities that 
were undertaken will be of interest and particular concern to educators of young peo- 
ple. We believe that teachers who are concerned with helping pupils meet their needs 
may find much help and many ideas in the reports which represent the collective ex- 
perience of some 240 faculty members who worked with 2,000 pupils in four laboratory 
schools. 

This publication is being widely distributed throughout Indiana and Illinois. In- 
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quirics for additional information will be received by each of the four lal)oratory 
schools. 
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DEVEI.OPING THE SNAP SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



Gc-f^rpe McCoy, Ph.D. 

Melculf School 
IllinoiH Stale University 

From the inception of thcSNAP project, the development of a siiitahle evaluation 
was regarded as essential. Without measuring scales, it would be impossible to carry out 
a meaningful assessment of student needs and formuJ|ite corrective activitie.s. In keep- 
ing with the focus upon the teacher as the central person for identifying, correcting and 
evaluating students' needs, the measuring sc<ile would have to be easily used by 
teachers. Preliminary statements of educational needs also indicated the necessity for 
the scale to survey a wide range of behaviors and traits; othenvise a large battery of 
measuring .sciile.s would be required to cover all the vaiiety of school adjustment dif- 
ficulties. 

Once teachers had formulated a definition of "significant educational need" that 
was agreeable to all, teachers were requested to prepare a list describingall ^'significant 
educational ueed.s'' pbser\ed in their students. This resulted in a return of more than 
6()0 sucl^needs. Working in small groups, teachers coml)ined and clarified the wording 
of the.se statements, producing a substantiall redi d list of about one-tenth the 
number of statements on the original list. Items were grouped into major adjustment 
areas, including health, emotional, home, work habits and social. 

R(^ulb« fnmi Indiana Slale Universily Lalwralory School 
The collation procedure had reduced the behavior problems to a manageable list, 
but there was rccuson to be concerned about the range of behaWors now covered (exlen- 
sivity and range), and the associated possibility that, as now tt)nstituted, the descrip- 
tions would merely be slight variations of a general statement, such as '^student has a 
problem." If the range of behavioi-s was too narrow, many school adjustment problems 
could not bo included. If the listed statements were too general, the problems would 
not be identified with sufficient specificity for prescribing an effective corrective 
procedure. In order to answer these cx)ncerns, the problems checklist was administered 
by teachers, anrl results stuflierl by a tetrachloric coirelation procedure since the data 
appearcfl well suited for this type of analysis. Each trait was matched with theolherSl 
traits to as<»ertain commonality of relationship. Table 1 presents a summary of the 
resulls obtained at Indiana State University in February, 1973. 



Tal)le I. SumLiiiar\' of Telrachlorio Correlalions 
Belwwn Each Item aiiil All Other Items 
(Indiana Stale l^niversily) 



Com*lalions 



Frt^queney 
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+.9() to +.<>9 
+.8() to +.89 
+.70 to +.79 
+.6() to +.69 
+.5<) to +.59 
+.49 to -.99 
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17 
125 
247 
74 
32 
14 



These figures suggested that the behaviors sampled might he slightly more varied than 
would be desirable for planning eifeelive intervention strategies. 

Results from Bcill Slate University I-al>ordlor>' School 
Accordingly, teachers working in small groups made a second revision of the items 
on the checklist, rewording and reorganizing the brief behaWor descriptions. The revis- 
ed list was administered to all pupils, and the results were subjected to the same 
procedure of comparing frequency with which each trait was associated with every 
other trait on the checklist. A summary of the results of this tetrachloric correlational 
analysis using data collcctt*d at BiilJ Slate University Laboratory School in September, 
1973, is presented in Table 2. 

Tah!e 2. Summary of Tetrachloric Correlations 
4 Belwt»en Eiich Item and All Other Items 

(Ball Stale llniversily) 

Correlations FnMquency 



+.90 to +.99 8 

+.80 to +.89 170 

+.70 to +.79 252 

+.60 to +.69 56 

+.50 to +.59 12 

The value of the checklist was considerably improved in that the number of weak 
relationships (correlations below +.49) was substantially reduced. On the other hand, 
only 35.7 percent of the traits had a high degrt*e of association such as would be reflected 
in t^orrelations of +.80 and higher. 



Results from Illinois Stale Universsily Lalwralory School 

It was believed that the degree of relationship between the items on the checklist 
should be increasefl if possible since this would materially strengthen the possibilities 
for devising some effective intervention procedure to conect more than one problem 
at a time. A third revision was undertaken with the objective of obtaining 50 percent or 
more correlation values in the +.80 and higher range. After preliminary modificiUions 
by teachers, this revision of the checklist was administered at Metcaif School in 
Jariuarv', 1974. A summary of the correlations obtained from the analysis at Metcaif 
School is presented in Table 3. 

Tal)le 3. Summary of Tetrachloric Correlations 
I5i»lwet*n Each Item and All Other Items 
(Illinois State University) 

Com»lations Fre<juency 



EMC 



+.90 to +.99 
+.80 to +.89 
+.70 to $.79 
+.60 to +.69 
+.50 to +.59 
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139 
225 
80 
30 
6 



The results were consist ehl with the objective of 50 percent or more correlations of +.80 
or higher since 75.8 percent of thccorrelationcoefficientswere+.80and higher. Most of 
the valutas were In the +M to + }J9 ran^e indicating a highly desirable association. Such 
traits we»e sufficiently related so as to facilit<itc the us^g of a single intervention ap- 
proach for several problems, yet the behaviors were more discrete than might be so had 
the correlations been in the +.90 to +.99 range. When identified in a student, these 
clusters of highly wrrelated traits (correlations of +.80 to +.99) suggest a certain con- 
sistency and thereby reality basis or validity for the problems. Such problems should 
also be given .some prionty for correction. There was general satisfaction with this revi- 
sion of the problems survey checklist, and this is the form that has continued in major 
use (see below). . 

SUR\T:Y INSTRUMENl^ 

TO Tl IE TEACHER: Please scltn^'t from the list below those terms which apply lo an 
unusual clegHM* to each of the students you know. The definition of ''to an unusual 
degree" for using this instrument is: A problem which the teacher feels seriously affwls 
the adjaslinenl of the child lo the school situation juid seriously handicaps him from 
reaching his full (>olenllal. 

1. Physical pmblems: Pupil appcai-s to 

IA. have a height problem 

IB. have a weight problem 
IC be undernourished 

ID. have poor fine muscle coordination 
IR have poor big muscle coordination 

IF. have chronic medical problems 

IG. have speech disordei'S 

2. Emotional problems: Pupil appear.s to 

2A. be withdrawn 

2B. lack emotional (X)ntrol 

2G be suspicious, not tmstful of others 

2D. be moody, often depressed 

2E. be hyperactive, nenous 

2F. be overly aaxious 

3. Social problems: Pupil appears to 

3A. be lonely, an isolate 

3B. be inconsiderate of others 

.'Kl be rejected by peers 

3D. use a conflicting value syslem 

3E. be belligerent, agj^rcssive 

3F. be overbearing 

3G. be untrustworthy, undependable 

3H. have a negative attitude 
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4. SelfK'onrept: Pupil appears to 



4A. have a low selfHoiirept, IVcl iiiiiinporlant 
4B. feel "I caivf 

have too low a level of aspiration 
4D. have too high a le\el of aspiration 
4E. harbor self-f)ity 

5. Behavior in sehool: Pupil appears to 

5A. have absences without good reasons 

5B. be repeatedly tardy 

5(1 make little effort to succeed 

5D. disturb the learning environment 

5E. use poor Vvork habits 

5F. need continuous supenision 

5G. be unable to delay gratification 

6. Achievement in schoob Pupil appears to 

6A. be difficult to motivate 

6B. work below capacity 

6(1 lack .sufficient reading skills 

61). be weak in oral expression f 

61;. be poor in writing skills 

6F. need changes in his school program 

dir. be a potential school dropout 

61 i have difficulty in following <iirections 

7. Home situation appeal's to 

7 A. be non-sup port ive of si^hool 

TB. overindulge and o\erprotcct child 

7C rejecl tl.iis child 

1%). provide too little snpenision 

7lli. lack .sr Ui in helping child 

7F. exert ^' .ressive pressure 

7G. kick ptyi^ive stiniula*.ion 
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METCALF SCHOOL ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY, 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 

Introduction 

Metcalf School is a laboratory center for Illinois State University, dedicated to 
teaching, scholarship and research. Since both research and teacher education are f luic- 
lions of the total University, all University departments may be served by the school. 
Metcalf School is administratively responsible to the Office of Educational Research 
Services. The primar> functions of the school are (1) research and development, (2) 
demonstrations-observations, and (3) service to and retraining of public school per- 
sonnel. 

Metcalf School currently enrolls 420 children from the early pre-school age level 
through eighth grade, inci ting approximately 95 children with low-incidence han- 
dicapping conditions. Special education children are integrated in regular class groups 
when appropriate. 

The emphasis on research and developmental activities requires the maintenance 
of a pupil population representative of the wid^r community. 

Full services (including psychological, social welfare, physical therapy, and nur- 
sing) are pro\'ided by 80 professional staff members who occupy 62 full-time equivalent 
positions. The composition of the professional staff includes 24 tenured career teachers, 
34 temporary but highly qualified faculty associates, 14 experienced graduate assistants, 
and 8 teaching aides. 

The role of the Metcalf School in the Special Needs Assessment Program centered 
around two major kinds of acti\ities. They are described in the section which follows. 

(1) The development and evaluation of foui* in te invention approaches designed 
for the ameHoration and remediation of special problems identified through 
the use of the special needs assessment instrument are described in a series of 
four articles, each reporting on a different approach. 

(2) A second activity, unique to Metcalf School, was the adaptation and testing of 
the basic needs instalment for use by parents to identify special needs and 
problems which they perceived their children to have. The report of this in- 
vestigation includes a description of procedures used, comparisons of 
problems as seen by teachers with those perceived by parents, and other 
significant observations which emerged from the analysis of data obtained. 
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MELTING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN: 
WORKING WITH AN INDIVIDUAL CHILD 



Louise Farmer 
Metcalf School 
Illinois .Slate University 

Meeting identified ,speeial needs of pupils by concentrated work with an in- 
dividual child was the Approach I component of the Metcalf Laboratory School con- 
tribution to the Special Needs project. 

Twelve staff members, including regular and special education classroom teachers 
imd special area instructors, elected to become involved in the Approach I project. 

Orientation to the Project 

The orientation and planning session for the 12 paii iripants was held January 21, 
1974. The nature and scope of the project were outlined, the sui*vey forms, the pre- and 
post-test measure forms, a Teacher's Journal of Anecdotal Records and a Progress Sum- 
mary were distributed and discussed. Ideas were shared about possible strategies to use 
in stacking children's problems. Participants were luged to choose a problem(s) with 
which they felt they had a reasonable chance of making some improvement in the 
relatively short lime to be devoted to the study. Participants were encoiiraged to place 
in a resource room any personal relevant materials such as books, magazines, 
monographs, or tapes which could be shared, and they were urged to make use of these 
materials in designing strategies. 

A regular schedule of subsequent meetings was ananged to keep all participants 
informed about the entire project, to answer questions, allay fears and reservation^ 
and to e.xchange ideas. Meetings were held every other Monday through April 29. 

Selection of Subjects 
Each participant selected an individual child and designed and put in*o effect 
strategies to aid in overcoming a previously identified problem of the selectefl child. 
The principle resource for selecting a child with whom to work was a special ncHids 
profile summarizing the results of the SNAP sui-vey made the preceding year. On it 
were listed special problems and the tallies of teachers in the school who had checked a 
child as having any one of those problems ^'to an unusual degree." * In some instances, 
however, participants chose to work with a child new to the Metcalf School or one who 
had a problem not reflected in last years sur\'cy. 

Procedures 

Each participant was asked to write a description of the student drawn from his 
own observations of the child, observations of other teachers and from an assessment of 
permanent record information. The data included a specific statement of the problem 
or ncMjd and a general description of the child's physical appearance, emotional feelings, 
relations with peers, relations with family members, ability to communicate, and 
school interests and achievements. 

♦Tho definiiion for "lo an unusual degree" was; A problem which you as a teacher feel s<m iously 
afferls ihe aajiisiment of ihe child lo ihe school siiuaiion ami seriously prevenls him from doing 
,^*»'-s besi work. ' 



After the descTiplibn of the child was completed, the pre<Jvaluatioii was marked. 
The pre-fvaiiialion iiuliided a statement of the prohlem and a rating of its ohscrved 
frequency. A .seven-point rating st ale like the one helow was marked for each problem 
selected for study. 

Pre- and Post-Test Measures 

Pn>blem* 



/ / i i i i 

never rarely seldom .sometimes frequently usually always 

The teacher's description of the student and the pre-evaluation were placed in 
sealed envelopes anci returned to the co-chairpersons. It was felt that turning in the pre- 
t(»sl might help participants to he more objective in marking the post-test measure. 

Implementation of Strate^es 

By Januarv- 25, 1974, participants were ready to begin implementing their 
strategies. They were encouraged to seek advice and support from other sources such as 
the school psychologist, the nurse, and special area teachers in the formation and im- 
plementation of strategies. As regular assessments of progress were made and new ap- 
proaches seemed ad\isable, the participant was free to initiate new strategies. 

Each participant kept an anecdotal record noting the date of each entry, the 
technique used, reaction and assessment, imd possible next steps. Each participant 
developed his or her oyn\ method for keeping the anecdotal record. For example, some 
did a day-by-<Iay recording while others found it easier to tape each day's happenings 
with respect to the project and then to record from the tape. 

The Post-Test and Evaluation Procedures 
The post-evaluation was completed by April 12, 1974. Following this, each partici- 
pant wrote a progress summary. The progiess the child made with respect to the 
.^ptTific problem was indicated by checking ''improved,'"'no change," or ''regressed." A 
brief explanation for each rating was given. A paragiaph about the positive or negative 
changes which oaurrecl in the child's life and a summary of the log were included. 
There was al.so a place on the progress simimaiy for comments about the approach and 
re(X)mmendations for making the project more meaningful and for impro\ing the 
overall stmcture. 

Analysis of Data and .4ss<^ment 
The 12 participants in the Approach I group dealt with a total of 25 problems. An 
analysis of the data revailed that, with 18 problems, positive gains were made; with six 
problems, no change in behaWor occurred; with one problem, a negative change oc- 
curred. 



*Tlv.» problem miisi he one of ihe problem.s lisled on the Special Need.s Profile Form I. 



Of the positive changes which occurred, one change lepiesenled a three-point in- 
crease, eleven changes represented a two-point increase, six changes represented a one- 
point Increase, and one change represented an increase of '^slightly less'' than one. The 
one negative change represented a decrease of one point. 

When one cx)nsiders that participants had only 11 weeks to work with their sub- 
jects, the amount of positive growth would seem to be commendable. 

Description of a Typical Study 
''Part^icipant C worked with an academically capable child on these identified 
problems (1) poor work habits; (2) weak in oral expression. Most of the effort ivas(t>n- 
centratecl on the first problem. It was hoped that, if the sui)ject could be helped to 
organize her materials and iscbedule her time, there might i)e a transfer effect to oral 
communication skills. (The subject was frequently distressed by inability to locate 
needed papers and by failure to have work done on time. It was thought possible thai 
these difficultie?5 niighl^n tribute to too rapid speech ami failure to comnuinicale 

The first strategy used was that of offering positive reinforcement: private talks, 
pra'.'^** and teacher help in getting organized. 

A second strategy' was to utilize ^me peer pressiu e by delegating responsibility for 
checking on desks and clean-up work in each ''island" arrangement of desks to an island 
chairman. The subject would have her desk checked by the chairman and be urged to 
help her island earn ''honor rolf status. The chairmanship was rotated so that, in turn, 
the subject was also a \'hecker.^ 

A third strategy was the ''dangling plum" idea. The subject was granted the 
prnilege of haWng free time to work on a project of her own choosing when she was 
able to show on charts designed for her identified needs that she had finished work 
tasks on time and/or had had a tidy desk and work area for a prescribed number of 
times. 

The participant evaluated the project as moderately successful. The subject 
responded best to praise and reinforcement in pei-sonal conferences and to reward. She 
completed one of the two charts prepared and earned the opportunity to work several 
periods in the science laboratory preparing a project to share with her peers. The sub- 
ject reacted negatively to the peer pressure strategy. 

The participant marked a one-point positive change in work habits and also in oral 
expression. It was not possible to ascertain whether thei-e was a correlation between the 
pupiTs improved work habits and her oral communication skills. 

Some Cautions and Concerns 

Participants, at the conclusion of the project, indicated that adults must h> subtle 
and cautious in working too frequently with one child. In a few instances iUe child 
became overly concerned about the need-problem and the problem became more in- 
tense. In several cases, peers became somewhat resentful of the time spent with one 
child. Unless teachers are sensitive to this possibility, a backlash effect could result. 

All information about the subjects and their needs should be treated with the ut- 
most confidentiality. General dissemination of personal information should be strong- 
ly discouraged. 

Participants in such a study should select a child they see on a rather regular basis 
so that some degree of alteration of the child's need can reasonably be expected. 
A few participants felt the project was too time consuming to be practical. There 



was insufficient time for enough communication with other staff members who work- 
ed with the child or for alternate and additional strategies to be developed. Special area 
teachers, in particular, wciv concerned al)out the limited amount of contact tirne with 
their subject. 

Some Recommendations 
The following suggestions were made by one or more of the twelve participants. 
The time .spim of the. project should l>e extended to permit more realistic expec- 
tations for change. 

More time in the group meetings of the participants should be allotted for presen- 
tation and discussion of strategies that seem lo be helpful. This might engender more 
immediate alternatives to meeting the needs of the subjects. 

It might prove helpful in working on some needs of some children if parents were 
alerted and asked to observ e the child's behavior at home and, if possible, to be suppor- 
tive of the strategies being used at school. 

Carefid choice of a need should be made. If a need is psychologically based or 
deeply entrenched, probably no significant alteration can be expected to result in a 
short time. 

Log keeping should be on-going and immediate, yet in a format neither uncomfor- 
table to the participant nor too time con sinning. Therefore, it would seem that the log 
keeping might very well take different forms as long as it is meaningful to the partici- 
pant. 

All participants working with the same subject should meet as often as possible to 
compare and coordinate .strategies. 

Wliy Such a Program? 

Good teachers who have always concerned themselves with special needs of the 
boys and girls they teach may well ask, "What makes the Special Needs Project any 
different from what we have always tried to do?" 

The response to that question is that such a program requires the teacher to 
carefidly identify the needs of a particular child, to thoughtfidly organize a plan of ac- 
tion, and to evaluate the residts. Such a focus of attention on an individual child and his 
particular needs seems more likely to obtain results than teachers' well-meaning but 
less intensive and more haphazard approaches have done. In a society where so many 
pupils seem to have so many needs to be met. such a program may offer a last chance for 
many children now pointed in the direction of becoming educational ca.sualties. 
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MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN; 
THE CLUSTER APPROACH 



Paul Dorhmann, Ph.D. 

iVIelcalf School 
Illinois Stale University 

The purpose of this study was to assess tlie effectiveness of five different cluster 
approach-intervention progranis to meet the needs of children identified as pari of the 
Special Needs Assessment Program (SNAP). The objectives of each of the five programs 
follow: 

Program 1. To enable three boys to distinguish between appropriate and inap- 
propriate behavior. 
Program 2. To improve oral expression and articulation of two boys. 
Program 3. To assist three girls who were lonely and rejected by peers. 
Program 4. To reduce aggressive behavior of thiee boys in the luncliroom. 
Program 5. To assist three pupils who were rejected by peers gain acceptance. 



Metliods and Techniques 

Five teachers each planned and implemented a cluster approach-intervention 
progiam to meet the needs of a cluster of (two or three) pupils having a common need 
that was severe enough to significantly handicap the pupil(s) in their achievement 
within the school program(s). Prior to implementation of the intervention program, 
the teacher rated the severity of each pupils need using the seven-point scale referred to 
on page a In addition, the teacher recorded additional information about each pupifs 
skills, interests, social adjustment, behavior and school achievement upon a form titled 
"teacher's Perception of Child." 

Immediately following the completion of the in tenent ion program, the teacher 
again rated the severity of the need. 

All teachers also maintained a journal of anecdotal notes and descriptions of ac- 
tivities and techniques used during the Intervention progiam. 

A brief description of each of the five treatments tested is included below. 

Trfalnienl I 

Two college males, both athletes and experienced camp counselors, served as 
models for three physically handicapped boys to help enable them to distinguish 
between appropriate and inappropriate behavior and allow them to talk about 
problems during the noon hour following lunch. The pre-program and post-program 
ratings by the teacher are shown in Table I below. The lower the rating, the less severe 
the problem. 
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TABLE I 
1 n«almenl I — Dala Siiniman' Tal)le 



Pn».Program Posl-Projsrani Clian*j;e in 

SubjtHi Ralin^^ Rating Ralinjj 

1 3 3 None 

2 4 4 None 

3 4 3 -1 



One of the boys, Sul)jecl 3, improved his al)ilily to (lifferenliale by one full rating 
wbile jlie ()tluT..tvvp^^^^ nhow any improvement. The teacher s jonrnal in- 

dicated that it appeared that the. boys preferred to be engaged in play acti>ities asop- 
puseil to talking with the college students. 

Trealnw^nl II 

The program employed a number of techniques to aid two sin en-year-old boys to 
impro\e their oral expressions. The l)oys read orally, taped a story and listened to 
themsehcs, and were sent on errands requiring them to give oral mes.sages to others; a 
special effort was made to include them in adult conversation at huich time. 
.Suggestions from the spee( h therapist were also utilize(i ihroiighout the program. The 
pre-program and po.st-program ratings by the tea( her are shown in Table 2 below. 

rABLK2 
Tn at men I 2 — Dala Summar>' Table 



Pre-Pn)grain Posl-Prograni Change in 

Hul)j«^*l r Rating Rating Rating 

1 r> 4 -1 

2 6 .5 -1 



liolli boys exhibited noticeable improvement reflected in their improved 
ratings. The teacher in(li(ated that the boys became more interested in speaking and 
were more aware of the need to slow down and to speak distinctly. 

Tnuilnu^nl III 

The program provided thive girls who were lonely and rejected by peei*s with 
f)rcstigious tasks within the class group. The teacher made an effort to compliment 
them in front of the class for work well done or upon their appearance, dress, and ap- 
propriat(* beha>iors. Activities were .'^elected toencourageaclo.se rapf)ort between the 
girls and the teacher such as dis< ussion with girls about manners, pride in oneself, anci 
general attitudes. The pre-program and post-program ratings by the teacher are shown 
in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Trt»alinenl 3 — Data Sununar>' Tabio 



Pr(»-Pn)<?raiii Posl-Pn)^dm ChiUi^;o in 

SiihjtH'l Ruling Ratings Ralin^; 

1 6 5 -1 

2 6 ^ -3 

3 6 3 -3 



All thrte f^irls indicated iioliccahle progress in acliieviiig a hit^licr level of accep- 
tanee by peers. 

Tn»alnienl W 

The proj^raiii allempted to provide help ior three junior hit^h school hoys who 
were o\eraggressi\e and disniplive in the lunchroom. Fhe ?eacher initially tried to 
better understand the individuals and expressed an interest in each one of them as a 
person, (lonforencing individually or in j^roups immediately following problem 
behaviors in the luncliiooni wns the primaiT method used. Tjye pre-program and post- 
program ratings of the severit\ of tlie need by th,e teacher are presented inTal)le4. 

TAIiLE 4 
Trealnienl 4 — Data Sumniarv Tcil)le 



Pn»-Pn)^ani Posl-Prop-ani Change in 

SubjtTl Rating Rating Rating 

1 * 6 . 3 -1 

2 6 r> -1 

3 7 6 -I 



All subjects made noticeable improvement. The teacher obsened that the 
number of incidents of a problem nature noticeal>ly declined. 

Tn*atnient V 

The program was desiguetl to enable three pupils to be better accepted by their 
peers in their physical education clitss. The program focus was upon the use of positive 
reinforcement and support individually in front of the rest of the class. The cliildren 
were encouraged to come to special help sessions in officiating before school and to 
function as referees during class activities. They wei e given responsibilities in areas of 
their own strengths such as serv ing as hiisketbal I captain for a tlay, gi oup organizer for a 
shuttle relay and demonstrator of a skill. The tea(*her was careful to be sensitive to un- 
just criticism of the children by their peers and conferenced with them when they an- 
tagonized their classmates. The pre-program and post-program ratings by the teacher 
of the severity of the problem are presented in Table 5. 
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TABLES 



Tn'alnient 5 — Dala Siininiar>' Tal)le 



Pn*-Program 
Rating 



Post-Program 
Rating 



Change in 
Rating 



2 



6 
7 
5 



7 
6 
4 



+1 
-1 
-1 



One student exhibited an inerease in the seventy of the problem while two 
children appeared lo be better accepted by their classmates in the physical education 
class. 



Five cluster approach-inter\'ention programs (treatments) including 14 children 
were tested during the study. Two children improved three units each upon the seven- 
point scale, nine children improved one unit each, two children exhibited no change 
and one child regressed one unit. 

The cluster approach provides a viable plan for meeting the severe needs of 
children. A variety of methods ciin be successfully employed in the school setting by 
classroom and/or special area teachers. It is interesting to note that the teachers using 
the cluster approach indicated that many of the techniques employed in the treatment 
programs were not new or different. 

Teachers indicated that one dimension of working to meet the needs of several 
children within the same class group usually involved an attempt to change and/or in- 
fluence the attitudes of the rest of the pupils in the class. This is a slow and difficult task, 
and the teachers suggested that one should not expect too much too soon. 

In summary, the cluster approach for meeting the severe needs of children 
possesses a great potential for successful application within the classrooms and/or 
school setting. 
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MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF CHIIDREN: 
I EACHteR WORKS THROUGH PARENT 



Paula CoUone 
Melcalf School 
Tllinois State Univei-sity 

One of the approaches Tor eorreeting acljustnient difnculties identified hy the 
Special Needs Assessment Program prohleni checklist entailed teachers contacting 
parents and seeking to organize |)arental rcs<jiirces for hel|)irig the student. This ap- 
proach attempted to make full benefit of the im[)ortaril role the parent normally plays 
in the child's development. Potential advantages envisioned for this system included: 

1) Capitalizing on an already existing strong favorable relationship 

2) FilxtaKJing the parents technical skills for hel[)ing the child 

3) Estal)lishing greater tx)n.sistency between home and school 

4) Increasing the connection between ordinaiy behavioral consequences (rein- 
fo reel's) and s(»hool adjustment. 

It was anti( i[)atcd tliat involvement of the [)arents to aid their child might also have 
some unfortunate outcome.^ because: 

1) Parents may feci put on the spot when they lack technical skills for helping the 

chil(i 

2) Parents may resent the added amount of time they would have to give for 
helping the child 

3) Parents may regard the teacher's re[)oil of school failine as justification for in- 
tensifylng their rejection of the child 

4) Parents niay be unwilling to cooperate because they feel the school is already 
acting prejudicially toward their child 

Four of the staff members were voluntarily involved in working with parents (Ap- 
proach Four, SNAP) as a way to help a student choose the method by choice, and three 
were assigned to the group by a random drawing. Although the entire staff group are 
collectively referred to as ''teachersr of the total (seven), five were teachers, one a school 
nurse, and one a school psychologist. 

Sele<*lion of Students 
The choice of students to be worked with was influenced to some extent by the 
relatively short time available for completing the study, but efforts were made to select 
a somewhat representative group of students, problems and parents. The 11 students 
chosen were identified as having a total of 35 educationally significant prol)lems on the 
sur\ ey developed for the SNAP pmject,or an average of 2.9 problems for each student. 
Problems with social ramifications (Area 3) were most prevalent (N=12). Emotional, 
academic and school behavior problems also were common, with five problems iden- 
tified in each of these areas. The students tended to be from the middle grades (grades 
3^) and to be in the older age ranges for the laboratoiT school population (average age, 
1 1.8). Seven boys and four girls were included in this group. Characteristics of the stu- 
dent grouf) closely paralleled those of the larger problem group identified in screening 
the Metcalf School population. Availability but not compatibility of the student's 
parent(s) was also considered in the selection. 
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Methodological Considerations 
Tl.e common objective underlying the attempt to make use of parental assistance 
can be stated as that of securing parental supplementation but not suppiantation of the 
teacher. Thus, the teachers maintained control of the intervention procedures and 
assumed responsibility for scheduling, instructing parents, recording progress, and 
evaluating outcomes. After rating the severity of each problem on a seven-point scale, 
the teacher arranged a conference with the student's parent(s). In this conference, the 
teacher «asked parental cooperation for carrying out specific activities with their child. 
Consistent with the child's identified needs, parents were advised and shown ways to 
carry out objectives such as: 

• Show an intei-est in the child's school adjustment by encouraging the child to 
talk about school 

• Materials were given the parent to use in pointing out progress child had made 
in school 

• The importance of regular and continued school attendance was explained to 
parents in terms of potential job earning power 

• Dietary requirements and trim physique were discussed from personal health 
9nd social acceptance standpoints 

^ * rental assignment of the tasks for fostering i-esponsibility 

r.crents were shown ways for training children to ''listen for learning'' 

• Procedures for promoting friendships by having a party and inviting 
classmates for overnights 

• Techniques for advising children about develop mentally normal concerns 
r*iO one likes rie," ''death," "loyalty,'' ''honesty,'' "boy-girl relationships'*) 

• How to reward roles of being an able reader, listener, or speaker 

^ Nef essky of consideration for others including respect for property and per- 
sonal rights. 

The student concerned was a participant in about half the initial planning conferences 
with teacher and parents. Once the plan was started, the teacher continued a monitor- 
ing function while supporting and offering technical assistance to the parent. Com- 
munication through personal conferences, notes or telephone was deemed essential. In 
discussions with parents, teachers tried to follow an approach which would minimize 
the parents' feeling inadequate, at blame, or put "on the spot." Technical and 
emotionally-laden terms and negative aspects of the problem were avoided to help the 
parent feel more at ease. Parents were encouraged to believe a positive outcome would 
follow over time. 

Results of Teachers Woridng with Parents 
The relatively brief time available for resolving problems posed a major limitation 
on intervention efforts. The average time for working with parents was approximately 
nine weeks and only two students' problems seemed to be well resolved. Six of the 
students showed an improved school adjustment, two made essentially no change, and 
the school adjustment of three students actually seemed to worsen. Characteristics of 
the students, kinds of problems identified, and initial and final ratings of the degree of 
severity of the problem are summarized in Table 1. 
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TABI^ I. SUMMARY OF .VPPUCAIION OF APPROACH FOUR: 
TFACHKR WORKS WITH PARENT 



Pupil 




Vr.-Mo. 




I>gn?*» of Severily 


Mean Changi 


No. 




Aee 




Initiitl 


Final 


in Si'xt'rily 




M 




wigh(lrav»ii 


6 


5 










\^cak in oral oxprossion 


7 


6 










lonely, un isolate 


5 


6 




2 


M 


».7 


hu-k siirncient muling skilh 


6 


6 










have a negati\<; attitude 


6 


4 


-1.0 




K 




n'jecled l)y jHfrs 


6 


5 










feel ''l ean'r 


6 


6 










(lirrieiill to motivate 


6 


6 




4 




9*10 


.Moodv. often depressed 


6 


5 










low st*ir-<t)nre|)t. feels unimportaiit 


6 


5 










makes little effort to surctt'd 


A 


4 


•U 




M 




uses a it)nfli<'tiiig \aliu* svstem 


7 


6 










home lacks skills for helping |>iipil 


7 


5 


-1.3 


6 


I* 


114) 


a weight prohlein 


6 


7 










ionelv an ist)late 




6 










honie laeks positive stiinidatioii 


5 


3 






M 


1(V11 


imdemoiirisheil 




6 










hv perat'ti^t*, nervous 


6 


4 










helligerent, aggressive 


6 


4 


-1.3 ' . ^ 




J/ 




nuH)(lv, often depressed 


6 


3 










Ionelv an i^) late 


5 


4 


-2.0 


9 


J.* 




suspicions, not trustful ot othei's 


5 












p(K)r work hahits 


5 


3 


•1.0 


II) 




14-2 


inconsiderate of others 




7 










ov erlx-'a n ng 


5 


6 










untnLst worthy, iindependahle 


7 


6 










potential school dropout 


5 


6 










home provides too little siipenision 


6 


7 


+0.(1 








distnihs the learning envii'onment 


6 


5 










makes little effort to suc(ved 


6 


6 










home overindulges and ovenn-oterts 














pupil 


6 


7 










iiutjusiderate of others 


•> 


0 










uses a ct)nflirting value sv stent 


5 


3 










absences without good ivasons 


.1 


7 










polentinl s<'h(N)l dropout 


T) 


7 


+2.0 



Although si.x of the students apeared to improve in school adjustment during the short 
time for inter\ention, coordination of the treatment program made continual 
demands upon teachei-s' time. In addition to conferences with parents, teachers found 
it necessary to have frequent conferences with other persons to secure technical infor- 
mation for showing parents. Some of the problems coald not have been resolved 
without parental assistance. 

Conclusions 

Even though the study was of short duration and involved a rather small number 
of students, carefully maintained records permit some generalizations as to the out- 
comes of .securing parental assistance for troubled children. 

1) The very act of identif)Ting a problem, discussion of the problem with parents 
Q and student, and sharing a plan for amelioration may have a beneficial effect 
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2) A longer period of lime is leqiiiied lo evaluate the effectiveness of working 
with parents to improve students' problems 

3) The approadi may work more effectively for recent and acute problems and 
be less effective for chronic, long-standing problems 

4) The correction of problems of a social nature does not necessarily demand dai- 
ly inter\'ention sessions 

5) Dealing with academic deficiencies requires daily intei*veiuion. 

6) A positive parent attitude toward the school facilitates but is not essential for 
securing parent support for assisting a child 

7) Planned cooperative effort seems to be the key factor for making any in- 
ter\'ention program successful. 
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iWEETING THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN: 
USE OF PEER SUPPORT 



Murray M. Shoit 
Metcalf School 
Illinois Slate University 

One of the methods explored as pari of the Special Needs Assessment Program at 
Melcalf School was that of using classmates and other pupils in the school for helping 
students identified as having educationally significant needs. The school is a highly 
social situation, and most school adjustment difficulties have obvious social con- 
comitants. A majority of the students attending a school are normal, intact personalities 
capable of effectively performing most tasks. Expecting able students to render sub- 
stantial contributions for assisting those students who are encountering adjustment dif- 
ficulties is reasonable because: 

1. Students hold the sources of recognition and approval, the bases of social 
status ^ 

2. Students may be closer to student school adjustment problems and able to see 
them more clearly and in greater perspective 

3. Students may discover innovative techniques for correcting school adjustment 
difficulties 

4. A concentration on school problems can have the consequence of students 
becoming more sensitive to difficulties and thus facilitate the prevention or 
early treatment of problems. 

Method of Oi^ganizing Peer Resources 
Nine teachers (1 p.e., 1 art, 1 science, 1 math, 2 librarians, 3 homeroom) from the 
Metcalf School chose to investigate the use of peer resources for helping troubled 
students. The project ntended to conduct an assessment of the efficacy of peer 
centered intervention for alleviating various school adjustment problems after first 
collecting intervention suggestions from all students. The project was to proceed in two 
phases; Phase I would be given to generating and collating students' statements of 
techniques for improving school adjustment. In Phase 11, the student suggestions 
would be carefully tried out. Initial and final evaluation would be made for gauging 
their effectiveness with a variety of school adjustment problems. 

This report covers the first phase of the project, that concerned with eliciting and 
organizing students' ideas for dealing with problems as listed on the SNAP checklist. 
The nine teachers worked with four groups of students meeting weekly for ap- 
proximately 40 minutes. The students came from grades 5, 6, 7, and 8 (ages 10 through 
14 years), and were taken on the basis of joining a special interest group, one of a 
number of such "interesf" or activity groups available to students. Each of the four 
groups enrolled about 12 students. 

In order to minimize teacher influence, teachers shared supervision on a rotating 
schedule. Teachers made no direct input of ideas but strove to keep discussion going. 
Problems assigned for each group were randomly selected from the SNAP checklist. 
Each group was informed that they were to "brainstorm" a particular problem at 
school, first discussing why and how the behavior would be a problem. The group was 
then to suggest ways for alleviating the problem in the following order 
O 1. How teachers can help 
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2. Whul parents ran do to help 

3. Arlioii sIikUmUs <'an lake lo help other students. 

Kaeli group elected a student reec)rder. Teaeliers had oceasional nieetin«^s, witliout 
students, for evaluatinj^ prt)j^ress.: Ivieh of tlie Four groups met a total of live limes — I 
orientation. 3 working, and I e\ii]uation-summar> session. Suggestions niaiie I'or eaeh 
area are summarized in the I'ollowing section. 

Gn)itp I: Ftt'lin^s oi' RejtTlion and llie OverlH'arin^ Cliild 

Group I eonsideretl ifie needs ol eliiUlren who feel rejeetetl by their classmates, 
who seem to he overhearing or are always picking on other students. The pupils 
brought out the idea that overbearing children may lackabilityand that they "goof ofP 
to gain attention, .|)ragging about the visit to the principals office for their negative 
behavior. Tliey further suggested that many rejected children are intelligent an(i seem 
to study more than most other pupils. 

How Teaclien^ Can Help. Aca)rding to tlie members of the discussion groups, 
teachers can help the overbearing and/or rejected child by talking with him privately, 
tning to identify what is bothenng him. Enwuragement in \arious forms such as 
positive remarks on papei^s, stressing strengths, and helping the child become part of 
the group were considererl most important. Punishment for the overbearing child, 
such as sending him to the principal, keeping him after .school, or paddling him were 
not felt to \n: effective, although removal from athletic teams or intraniurals or taking 
awa\ certain privileges could fu'lp. T<'achers should wovk witli the parents in trying lo 
help tlicse cfiildren. 

What Parents (!an I>o, Parents should refrain from spoiling the child, since this 
often cau.s<.\s him to have difficulty with classmates. Further, they should set good ex- 
amples for their child, since children usually seek to emulate parents. Sibling rivalry 
often cause.^ personality problems, anrl parents should help to effect good relationships 
belwccn brothers and sisters. Lack of ronsdstent discipline, as pen'eived by the child, 
ab.scnce of f)arcnls from tlie home, and failure to inclurle all membei^s in family ac- 
tivities can create and help aggravate problems for thecliild: parents can help by .seeing 
tliat such situations cease to exist. 

Action Students (^an Ttike, Pupils can help their peers by talking with them and 
by encouraging po.sitive beliavior, bv congratidating lliem on accomplishnicnt.s, or by 
lieing fricndl). bicluding tlie stuflcnt in nctivilies, discussing fiointsof di.siigreement in 
a picasiint wa\, or asking the pe!*son tfxlo.sometliingtheycando well can help a sturlent 
to feci liked and capable. Some students weren't sure that they could do anything 
ihemsi'Ues tliat would be effective with t he o\ci'l)ea ring child extvpt to ignore riim for a 
while or tt) a\()id him completely. 

(fn)up II: ViH)r Work Ihifnls, Lillle IVlolivation 

A s<'cond student gn)Up was concerned with students wlio have poor work habits, 
who need continual super\ i.sion, who are d i. si nte rested and difficult to motivate. 

Ilow I'eacliers (lifin Help, The pupils called for the exercise of good teaching 
tcTlini(pies. with emphasis on indi\ iduali/ation anil variation of methods. (Jom- 
municaling e\alualing piocerlures is also important. The tcachei .shouUl try lo unders- 
tand the pupils, listen lo them, and gi\e them indivirlual attention. 

Wlial PawnlsCan l)o. Parentsshould provide adequatestudy facilities and shoulrl 
encourage and lielp ihe pupil when neec*s.ScUT, but shouUl not pul too much pressureon 
O the student b\ setting umeasonable goals for him. Unde!*standing and cooperating 
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nmoii^ ihe stiiclent, teacher and paioiils are especially lielpful. 

Atiioii SlU(!eiils Can Take. The niajoi leoliiii(]iie offered forsUideiils'iise in help- 
inji; other students wilh llu se prohlems involved lalking with them ahont the reasons 
for aeademie diffienlties, the rele\anre of malerial studied, or the need for hudj^eting 
time. .Aetion might involve, tnloring anotlier pupil, praising his mromplishment.s or 
working on lu)ni(*work witli hir*; in iheeveningsat n specified lime. Otlierstu(knts set- 
ting u good example hy l)eing enthusiaslic and acUvely involved in classroom dis- 
cussions and projcrls was dwined a good possihilily in eliciting helter response from 
the disinterested student. 

Group III: l'cM)r Self^ioneepl . 

(;ronp I n discussed the nrol)lemsand neeilsof studenls who are lonely, lia\e a low 
opinion of themselves, and who may feel unimportant. 

Ifow Teachers Can Help. More lhan any of the olher aieas tHDnsi<lere(i, siudeiUs 
felt that teachers could help must with these prohlems hv modifying tlieir hehoNior. 
F^limination of emharrassing pupils, of making grades puhlic, and of evi(iencing 
preference for certain students are important, liutjnsisteney in discipline and making 
students feel sUipid were also cited as reaction: tliat increase a poor self-eoncept. 

\Mial i*arenls (^aii Do. Parents can help hy spending more time \> -th their 
ehiMren, hy Irealing all sihiings equally, hy not emharnLssing children, and hy nol 
always emj)hasi/.ing faults. Tliey should not interfere too much in their child's social al- 
fiiirs hy forcing or denying fricnd^^hips, hut ratlier can lielp hy encouraging friendships 
and participation in activities. Tlicy should listen to cliildren and should take their con- 
cerns seriousi). 

AelionSliidenlsCanl ake. Pupils can help their peers hy foeusing attention on the 
strengths of die (hildren, sharing time witli lliem. inviting them to participate in ae- 
ti\ ilies, and expanding their friendsliip eiivle to include those students who are lonely. 

Gn)up IV: ConHielin^ Value Systems 

The final group diseussed the needs of students who liave conflicting value 
systems. 1o nK)re effeetiv(*ly flenl with tliis, attention was focused on an attitude of '"I 
Dont (Airvr c()p\ing. and confli(*ting values in a general sense. 

How I'eaehers Ciui Help. Pupils felt teaehei-s could help meet tlie needs of 
students witli these- pi-ohlenis hy pnniding iMjnslruetivc guidance, hy working witli 
parents in d(Hermining and ( Inrirying family values, ami hy helping parents to set 
realistic goals with their children. Teachers could talk with students and could plan 
class dis4 Ussioiis foeusing on values. They could alst) help hy using effective Mjating and 
grouping arrangements. 

W'hal Pan'Uls Ciui Do. Parents can help hy respecting the individuality of the child 
and h> talking with him ahout values. (x)nsistency in discipline, clarifyingexpectancies, 
and providing good examples were suggested hy students as positive ways parents can 
assist. 

Action Studenis Can Tiike. The gi oup urged that all students shouki partiripale in 
a variety of activ ities, ohseiAc ot her value* systems, and share an undei-standiug of their 
own system. The\ can help other students to und'-rstand class assignments and can 
keep their test pnpej-s covered when taking n qui/.. Pupils' discussior»s of conflicting 
values with eaeh other informally might he one way to alleviate prohlems. 
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Results of Sluclenls' Suggestions for Helping Classmates 

AJthough student contributions in helping to meet the needs of children included 
many suggestions already familiar, tliose perceived by pupils to be most effective might 
not be tieemed so by teachers and parents. Further, actions of the adults frequently 
were r. t considered constructive by the children. 

Most noted suggestions involved a need for untlei-standlng, consistency in dis- 
cipline, effective communication, a recognition of the individual, respect for stutlenl 
opinions, and peer talks. Certainly, pupils beaime more aware of the needs of their 
fellow students anti better understood the causes of children's problems. 

The major suggestions made by each group are summarized: 

Good communication, individual attention, encouragement, and effective interac- 
tion are deemed by the students to be the ways most helpful in dealing with the 
overbearing or rejected child, with punishment of any sort considered to have little real 
meaning. 

Goal-setting, study facilities, untlerstanding and counseling, and good teaching 
techniques were the major suggestions for helping students with poor work habits or 
who lacked motivation. 

The disiMission group pmlici pants seemed to feel teacher and parent altitudes and 
befiavior are significiuit factors in a student's being lonely and having a poor self- 
concept. Recognizing and respecting the individuality of a child and making him feel 
that his opinions and contributions are worthwhile are Important to improving self- 
concept. ^ 

Guidance by parents and teachers and an attempt li^pupils to understand other 
pupils' values were considered to be the most important ways to meet the needs of 
students who have conflicting value systems. 

In these preliminar>' discussion sessions, students required nearly three sessions to 
become accustomed to the nature of their task and were o^ten at an explanatory- 
supportive level. Stutlents saw themselves as better able to help with problems in- 
volving Rejection/Overbearing and P(X)r Work Habits/Low Motivation, moderately 
able to assist problems of Conflicting Values, and least able to*'give a boost" to students 
having a low Self-C)oncept. The ideas proposed by the students are not exceptionally 
novel or innovative. The outstanding feature, particularly for implementation of stu- 
dent assistance to help troubled students appears to be the students' feeling of con- 
fidence in being able to help another student having some problem. For example, 
students seemed to feel a surprising capability for dealing with problems involving 
Poor Work Mabits/Lf)w Motivation but had little to offer for resolving a problem 
f<»ntering about Low Self-0)ncept. 

Summary 

Students have potentials and skills for coming to the aid of troubled studenlsand 
"give 'em a boost" in several important ways. For the individual classroom teacher, the 
suggestions indicate several ways to improve effectiveness in working with students. 
The fact that the participants are aware that individualization and variation of 
methods are needed to help students who have poor work habits and little motivation . 
implies that teachers, although they may have the professional background to do so, do 
not always employ the best teaching techniques. Further, the ideas that poor self- 
wjncept is fostered by teachers who embarrass students, who make gi'ades public, and 
who play favorites may be understood by teachers despite the fact that they sometimes 
•^akesucli practices standard procedures in the classroom. Othersuch criticisms found 



in sUiclfnl conimtMils suggi*si lluil j^'H-i'\iihiuii()ii !)> Unu lii'rs iscritioul lo ival cIiLssroom 

(x)iilrilKtrK)iis ol" siiMlrnls nia> iilso !a\ llir hasrs for classroom jiuidamv pro^rninis 
and/or disnissions. An unilri-slandint^ of prohlrnis can he IosUmimI in such siuialions, 
panicularly in (lcarni«r wiih confhrlinir vahic syslcnis. Nol only can chihhvn dcvflop a 
lolcruncc or accc[)lancr ol' (liflei'i-nci's of olhtM-s hnl also lhr> can hcWvi' undrrsland 
ihrir own hchavioi*^ and ikhmIs and can proHl tVoni die suj^jirslions of dicir ptvrs in 
stich di.scnssions. 

lor {\\c Sptrial Needs As^essnicnl IVo^rrain, diesUidenl in[)Ul seems parlindarly 
ap|)ro[)rial'?TCs a reM)nrce for leac!iei-s lo work widi indi\ i(hial children who have needs 
dial inlerfere wtlh aca(h*niic projiress. Direclion is pro\ided by indicalions dial 
eniphas<*s on [)()sili\ e aclions. such as praise, inchvidual allenlion, ef feeli ve coniniuniea- 
lion. jioal-seUing, IrusU and undeI•slandinJ^ and ecKUisehnji are die most effecUve wa\s 
of helpin*; the chihl nuvl his needs, w hile negalive aclion accomplishes lillle and ma> 
intensif) the [)rol)leni. Then^fon*. planned proiznuns for indivi(hials should capilali/e 
on opporlunilies lo use [)osili\e slrale|zies. 

These su«iueslion> also can ser^e effeclively as a resource foi' leachers who are woik- 
ing willi parenls lo help asludenl lo heller adjusl lo classroom siUialions. Nolonlv can 
<itre('lion he jzi\en in planning effeclive slralejzie^. h\il also pareiils as well as U*aeliers 
can UM* sUalenl coinmenls lo evaluale iheir own hehavior loward ihe child and can 
idenlify ihose whicli mii\ he adversely affecliniz ihe child. A check-lisl could he 
developed and or discussions of each of ihe sn|Z|zeslions n)ul<i he or»ianized as a hasis 
from which lo plan an effective leaeher-parenl cooperative proj^rani for lielpinj^ the 
child nieel his needs. 

Sunlenls ap[)ear to hold important resources for assisling other Irouhlcd students. 
The extent lo which stiaienls can he used effectively to "^/iw em a l)oosr<an onl\ he 
ascertained h\ studies which research the sujijieslions collected. 
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A COMPARISON OF PARENTS' AND TfcjVCHERy PERCEPTIONS OF 
QiDLDREN'S PROBLEMS 

George F. McCoy, Ph.D 

Melcalf School 
Illinois Slate University 

The importance of conunon teacher and parent agreement is emphasized by the 
definition of conflict or problem as a divergence in perception. A mutual teacher and 
parent agreement is basic for esttiblishingand maintaining optimal.'^chool benefit for 
each pupil. Despite the acknowledged advantages of agi eement an,d' cooperation, there 
are subtleties which can cloud the relationship between the scho/il and home. It is easy 
for teachers to assume that a child's problem at school is just ar;/extension of something 
rooted in the home. In the same way, parents pressured to kayp the ship of family afloat 
can find a ready explanation for their child's problems irr'^the school situation. Even 
when there isagreement as to the fact thata child is experK-ncing adjustment problems, 
parents and teachers may disagree as to whether f he^iroblem is essentially one per- 
taining to socia! factors, physical health, or work-sti?dy habits. Differences associated 
with roles of being teacher or parent may contribij^e to vanations in the expectations 
made of children and thus be a source of differen/^es in perceived problem areas. Such 
variations might be compounded with dLscrepa^l'cies in the status of children as to sex, 
age, or position in the sibling constellation; factors which may themselves be the root of 
disagreements as to expectations. / 

ff left untended, discrepjincies in teat^^iers' and parents' perceptions of children's 
problems can impede, if not aggravate, al/empts to ct)rrect the difficulty. Clarification 
of parents' and teachers' perct;ptions of ciiildren's problems can facilitate correction of 
the difficulty. Relationships between parents' and teachei*s' perceptions of children's 
adjustment need's can be explored at cording to the following areas: 

How do pertreptions of both parents compare with teachers' perceptions of 
children's needs as to: 

a. Type of problems most frequently identified? 

b. Type of problems most frequently identified for boys and for girls? 

c. Type of problems most frequently identified for vanous age groups of 
children? 

d. T>pe of problems most frequently identified as related to occupation of 
household head? 

e. Type of problems most frequently identified as related to the child's posi- 
tion in the sibling gioup? 

How do individual parents compare with teachers in the identification of 
children s needs as to: 

a. Type of problems most frequently identified? 

b. Type of problems most frequently identified for boys and for girls? 

c. Tvpe of problems most frequently identified for various age groups of 
children? 

d. Type of problems most frequently identified as related to theoccupation 
of the household head? 

e. Type of problems most frequently identified as i-elated to thechild s posi- 
tion in the sibling c^onstellation? 
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Proc^^urcs for Collecting Dala 

A survey iiislnuiuuil previously developed l)y the Midwestern UiuMMsilies 
Lahorato 17 Schools Cx)iisoitiiini (w» p. 8) was used as the basic measure for ideulifying 
children's needs. In devising the ckaklist, a special need was defined as a prol)leni 
which affected school pei-formanee to an unusual degree. The condition of**to an un- 
usual fle'gree"^ was defined as follows: ""A problem which the teacher feels seriously 
affects the adjustment of the pupil to ihr. school situation and seriously liandiaips him 
from reaehing his fiJI potential.'* 

Ik)tli parents and teachei-s were asked to rale all pupils in Metcalf School. An un- 
usual 83.6 percent return was obtained from parents. Mothers anti fathers were asked 
to submit a separate evaluation for each of their chilclren attending the school. Other 
data for each pupil identified by a teacher or parent as having a school problem lo an 
unusual degree were taken from school records and included age, sex, occupational 
status of head of household, and position in the sibling group. 

Results 

Tabidation of the responses revealed that teachers and parents tended to agree 
more than to disiigree regarding perceived problems. Teachers and parents identified 
nearly twice as many problems in boys as for girls. Agreement between teachers and 
parents was absolute for almost half the 48 problems on a chet^klist. F'or most others, 
there was agreement as to major problems area. Parents and teachers identified 
problem.s in the school achievement area with gieate.st frequency. This tendency was 
not altered by pupils' sex, age, or position in the sibling group or occupational classifica- 
tion of the head of household. It was also true for conibuied (both agree) parents' 
responses and for inilividual mothers' and fathers' (parents disapee) obsenations. 

Important for appUing information obtainetl from this investigation is the fact 
that problems in areas sampling mutual home and school .support were consistently the 
least frequent of all problems reported. This finding was not influenced by any of the 
other variables considered in the study and held firm even though parents and teachers 
reported more than three problems, on the average, for each child identified. This 
suggests a much greater ilegree of harmony between the school antI the home, at least 
with regard to educationally significant problems, than is often a.ssumed. 

Differences in teachers'and parents' perceptions of problems were sf) melinite sub- 
tle and required mothers' or fathers' reports for boysand girls .separately. The n^osl o!)- 
vious variation was the teacher identification of social problems with a frequency equal 
to that for school achieven^erit problems, whereas parents reported .«< h()0 1 achievement 
problems twice as frequently as for the next highest problem area. Teachers and fathers 
saw a peak incidence of problems for pupils in the 9-11 year age group, but mothers 
reported the highest mmiber of problems for children in the 12-14 year age range. 
When their responses were examined separately, indivivlual fathers named behavior 
problems as the most frequent difficulty for boys only. Individual mothers saw almost 
three times more prob\ems for boys than for girls. The small number of individual 
father responses makes it impossible to accept all the findings without resenation. 

Findings tended to agree with those from other studies in showing a greater 
number of position in boys than in girls and in finding that children in terminal sibling 
positions are the most often identified as having problems, but there arc sf)me unan- 
ticipated variances. The differences ire largely centered about the imporlanrc teachers 
and parents assigned to school achix vement, the most frequently identified problems 
^ in this slu(!y. So<Mak*motional adjua v?4:nt problems are often cited in other studies as 
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the most prevalent of ehiUlrens difrieiilties. Such heiiefs mny have been established 
from studies carried out by mental health workers or from investigations with a mental 
hygiene orientation. Studies with an educational orientation could he expected to 
produce different findings. It is po.ssible that educ^itional problems appear earlier in 
development and later give way to social<'motional adjustment difficulties. This may 
account for the tendency of teachers and parents in this study to report educational 
problems peaking at a prendolescent age, several yciirs earlier than the generally 
accepted peak age for social-emotional adjustment difficulties. 

A final variation from usual findings is the higher frequency of educationally 
significant problems foimd to be asstjciated with children coming from homes where 
the head of the hou.sehold is in the highest occupational group. Studies have consistent- 
ly related the highest incidence- of adjustment difficulties to lower socio-economic stan- 
ding, ft seems probable that such studies have had a mental health reference which may 
not be suited for the investigation of educational difficulties. Follow-up investigation 
by other edueationallv oriented res<»archers exploring similar school adjustment 
situations is needed to clarily findings of this study. 




LABORATORY SCHOOL, INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
TERRE HAin E, INDIANA 



IntnMluction 



The Laboratory School at liuUana Stale University enrolls pupils from age three 
through i^.*niors in high school. About one-half of the 750 children or pupils conieirom 
a low socio-i^wnomie attendance flistriel. and the olherone-half from outside the atten- 
dance dislricl through application. Eighty pupils are in the pre-sc'hool unit, 45 in special 
education, 381) in the elemenlan and junior high sc'hool unit, and 235 in grades 9-12. 
Since the school enrolls many pupils with sc«rious learning, chiotional, and social 
problems, the faculty has worked long and hard to develop a curriculum ba.sed upon 
the apparent needs of the pupils enrolled in the .sc hool. It was out of this setting that the 
Student Needs Assessment Program developed. 

-^fhe (iise of Annef written by Dr. Waller.Bartell, who died suddenly last year, il- 
lustrates one of the striking changes in behavior that ha.s resulted fmm faculty, 
members working intelligently to help the girl leani to handle her serious problems. 
Fhe article by Or. Robert Cu rti.s,"()n Leading Horses," stressijs the point that all f)eople 
have needs and that (crlain needs have priority over certain other needs and musl.be 

re^solved fii'sl. ^ 
The article by Janet Shrum, ^NAP Promotes Curricular Modification, 
des4Til)es the exciting program that has developed in the elementary area and has been 
named SC(X)P, Stales Con.sumer Orienliilioii and Ocrcupalional Program. Dr. Harry 
lA-ader, in his article "Administratoi-s Ciin llumani/e Their School," stresses the point 
that all pupils need to be treated with dignity and respect, and he emphasizes the im- 
portance of the schooFs atmosphere and climate, which are necessiuy to help F)upils 
with serious learning problems. 
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AmE: A CASE STLfDY 



Wahcr IJai tcl!, Ph.D. 
The Lihoralory Srhool 
Iiidiann Stale University 

Anne, a student at the ln<liana State I'nivcrsily LahoratoiT School, was one of 
many stiuleuts benefited hy the Special Neecis Assessment Piogi'ani (SiNAP). This ex- 
tensive spceial study project was concerned with facilitating the identification of 
students having etiucationally significant problems and then arranging for delivery of 
assistance to the student. Parli-ipation in the SNAP project apf)earcd to foster a discer- 
nible ehange in the mood and atmosphere of the school which will l)e evident in the 
trust and belief in Anncs aljility to improve her school acJjustment. Staff persons at the 
school have acquired a new sense of eonfidence in being able to help a troubled student. 
As a eonsequence, teachers are more interested in identifying student heeds. 

Anne, a ^^yearold girl who.se home had only limited ad\antages, had been placed 
in a special class for students of limited school learning ability. She had made little 
academic gain in the special elass, but seemed to benefit from the security inherent in 
the sheltered environment. An awkward, stockily !)uilt girl with heavy, roundecl 
shoulders, Anne had no friends. Each day she entered and left her classroom by the 
shortest route possil)le, alw a\ s alone in her activities at school. Although il was conced- 
ed that Anne seemed comforit^ble anfl caused no problems iu the special class, her in- 
creasing age and physical d rclopment <lictaled movement to a regidar high school 
program. 

Idenlificalion of Anne's Pmblem.s. 
Anne had just (celebrated lier 15th birthday when she entered high school. The 
first few weeks found her elinging desperately to her a<rustomed behavior in an 
attempt to get by. She went quieth from one < lass to the next and s<it with head bowed 
over her dt^sk, stariiig at the desk top, her fa<e completely hid<len by her long hair. 
Gradually the hustle and bustle .seemed to ovenvlieinf Ar.ne. Her classmates, reacting 
to her newness asMifferenee,''soon began to tease her. In the larger elasses, the teaelicr-s 
were unable to provide the protection she needed, and Anne became desperate. On oc- 
casion she would strike out, screaming al her antagonists and weeping in frustration 
and rage. 

Al al)Out this time, teachei>; were making asscssn)ents of stuflents' school afljusl- 
ment with die problenvs checklist from SNAP. The se\erity of Anne s school adjust- 
ment is emphasized by this initial profile in which the seven teachers who had contact 
with her at hool listed a total of 26 educationally significant problems, as summarized 
in Table 1. 

lal>le I. PR()IMJ:MS IDEiVIIFIKD first Ylv\R FOR ANNE 



NWxLs IdenlificHl Grade 9 NTR* 

Home Lacks Affection 3 

Withdrawn 2 

Unhappy in SchfK)l 2 

Lonely and rsf)lated ^ 2 

F<*<'ls f '.rimi)orUint 2 
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Low SeU'-concepl 
Difficult to Molivalo 
Needs Siipen ision 
Retarded in Reading 
Weak in Oral Expression 
Poor Writing Skills 
Interest not met in School 
Potential Dropout 
Rejected by Peei>s 
Underachieving 
Suspicious of help 

TOTAL 26 

*iNTR = Nunil)er of times teachers identified the problem 
Nimiber of teachers evaluating = 7 

Movefl by the increasing severity of Anne s sc hool adjustment, the homeroom teach<»r 
rccpicslcd a detailed child study and scheduled a conference to be attended by all 
school persons working with Anne. The exchange of information at the tonference in- 
dicated number of proeeciures would be needed for helping Anne achieve a better 
school adjustment. I'hese inclu(ie(i: 

L All teachers making a special effort to respond to /Vnne 

2. FVrmanent counseling, ideally from a young woman 

3. Making Anne ^Special Friend of the Week'' to insure her being shown around 
as a new student 

4. Special sessions in P.E. to increase her coordination 

5. Conferences with paients for ways to improve Anne's pei*sonal appearance 

6. Regular remedial reading instruction 

Implenienlation of Comvlive Efforts 
As soon as possible, the ret*ommended procedm es for helping Anne were put into 
effect. Fortunately, a young woman doing graduate work in the counseling area was 
available for working with Anne. The remedial reading teacher felt enthusiastic about 
prospects for helping Anne and predicted that she would make rapid gains in the 
Reading Cllinic. Within a short time, several adults were able to communicate a real 
senj-e of caring for Anne, and things began to happen. In a few weeks, Anne would res- 
pond to those persons working with her by raising her head and smiling when they 
spoke to her in passing in the halls. A few more weeks and Anne would walk down the 
hall looking at people. By theendof the scrhool year, .^nnc would occasionally initiate a 
greeting and several tinH\s was obsened in the hall talking to other girls. 

Tiil)le n. PROBLEMS IDEM IHED SECOND YEAR FOR ANNE 

Nmis Idenlificil Gmde 10 NTR* 

Home Lacks Affection 
Withdrawn 
Unhappy in School 
^ Lonely and Isolated 
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0 
0 

3 
2 

3 
0 
3 
2 

0 
0 
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Feels Unimportant 2 

Low Self-<^oncept 2 

Difficult to Motivate I 

Needs Supervision 1 

Retarded in Reading 2 

Weak in Oral E>rpression 2 

Poor Writing Skills 1 

Interest not met in School 1 

Potential Dropout 1 

Rejected by Peers 0 

Underachieving 1 

Suspicious of help 1 



TOTAL 19 

*NTR = Number of times tearliers identified the problem 
Number of teachers' evaluations = 8 

As is apparent from Anne's rated school adjustment at the start of grade 10, 
presented in Table H, she had made some improvement. Duiing the second year, tlie 
same correction program was continued. 

Anne's progress, while rapid, was not even. As she began to respond, conflicts 
which she (»iild not handle arose and we made many mistakes in dealing with them. 
_ For example, one morning the teacher left the room for a few minutes. One of the other 
students was teasing Anne, and the teacher returned just in time to witness Anne's 
tirade against her tormentor. The teacher scolded Anne for her behavior and she ran 
from the classroom. A few minutes later, her former teacher telephoned to report that 
Anne had shown up at her earlier sanctuary, the special class, with teai*s streaming down 
her face. Aware of the work going on with Anne, the teacher had put an arm around 
Anne and led her into the office where she sobbed out her stoiy. Later, Anne's present 
teacher spoke to her by telephone offering her apologies and inviting Anne to return to 
high school. Anne returned to class as if the incident had not occurred. 

The following fall Anne returned to school appearing happier and more confi- 
dent. She consistently initiated greetings and had formed a circle of friends. The 
realization that Anne had arrived as a social being was apparent in the deft way she ap- 
proached an adult and made a sale for a class money-making project. The change in ad- 
justment was also apparent in the evaluation teachers made with the SNAP problems 
checklist at the start of grade 11, and .summarized in Table Dl. 

Tal)le III. PROBLFMS IDENTIHED THIRD YEAR FOR ANNE 

Needs Identified Grade 11 NTR* 

0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 
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Home I^cks Affection 
Withdrawn 
liiihappy in School 
Lonely and Isolalecl 
Feels Unimportant 
Low Self-ioncepl 
Difficult to Motivate 



Needs Supervision ^ 

Retarded in Reading? 2 

Weak in Oral Expression ^ 

Poor Writing Skills 2 

Interest not met in School ^ 

Potential Dropout ^ 

Rejected by Peers ^ 

Underachie\ing ^ 
Suspicious of help 

TOTAl. 5 

*NTR = Nuniber of times teachers identified the problem 
Number of teachei*s evaluating = 7 

Problems identifieil by teachers were now limited to specific reading and writing 
defieits, low in comparison to most students in her class, but probably consistent with 
Anne's lower school learning ability. In recognition of the improvement, it was decided 
to curtail all corrective interaetion efforts with the exception of continued regular par- 
ticipation in remedial reading. 

Review of Intervention Fro<'<*diiires 
Perhaps the most gratifying result of our efforts with Anne was the unexf)ected im- 
provement demonstratefl in all areas. Only limited improvement had been anticipated 
in a<:ademie areas. The firet year she attended regular classes, our assumptions seem<«(l 
verified when Anne scored well below the fifth percentile on standardized achievement 
tests. However, at the end of the following year, she scored at approximately the 30th 
percentile on the same, nationally normed test. In fact, her subscore in social studies 
placed her in approximately the 60th percentile! 

Why did we succeed with Anne? What helped her to become a happy, confident, 
social being? What helped her to learn to take the risk of interacting with others and 
forming interpersonal relationships? Fir-st, sympathy was i-eplaced by empathy and 
constructive expectations with neeessiiry support were planned for her. Second, she was 
responded to as an important human being; and, more important, we were not afraid 
to show how much we cared. She was always gi eeted in a positive way and praised for 
ever)' accomplishment. An adult was found who would really li.sten to her and who 
cared about the things? for which Anne cared. Third, we were not afraid to .show that we 
are human, and that we make mistakes, that we become angi y and fru.strated, that we 
need to apologize, and that to apologize increases rather than diminishes our stature. 
Fourth, we communicated to Anne in eveo' way possible that we had confidence in her 
as a person of worth and dignity, an individual unique and precious among human.s. 
Each teacher who worked with Anne could obsel^'e the improvement taking place. Th^; 
SNAP evaluation and checklist forms made a record that could be easily and quickly 
reviewed. Teachers became more aware of their relationships with all .students and the 
possibilities for identifying and serving those needs. They are working with many of 
these students now-~-and the most gratifying thing is that it gets easier as they go along. 
Once a teacher is able to take that first risk, to accept without resenation, to make a 
commitment, the rest is easy. 
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ON LEADING HORSES: PRIORITIES IN MEETING NEEDS 



Robert Curtis, Ph.D. 
The Liiboralory School 
Indiana State University 

''Johnnie is intelligent enough; he just lacks motivation. You know what they say, 
that you can lead a hoi-se to water, but you can't make him drink." This is one of the 
great cliches heard in teachers' lounges and in parent-teacher conferences. 

How many of us in education really believe in this rather simplisitic view of 
classroom motivation? It is the belief of this writer that many educators do believe that 
their job is to lead pupUs to subject matter, but if the student refuses to partake, the 
teachers responsibility ends. 

Let us return to our analog>' about the horse; it is a well-known fact that horses 
need water to survive; thus, the horse i-ef uses to drink for some reason other than pure 
stubbornness. Perhaps he has had his f iU of Water or he might be interested in the filly 
in the next pasture, or just plain frightened. In short, at the present time the horse's 
needs which are motivating and directing him are greater than his need for water. Like 
the horse, young people who come to us for an education have a system of needs 
priorities which is more complex than the horse analogy would suggest. 

The Role of Needs 

Educators are also often overheard to say, ''A good school program shouid be built 
around student needs," This statement sounds gi eat, and it may be tme. But, how does 
one go aljout implementing such a statement? What are student needs, and who 
decides which ones are most important? 

This writer believes that Maslow's hierarchy of needs applies to all human beings, 
and since pupils are human beings, his system of needs priorities applies to them. 
Maslow's theory regarding motivation can give educators a clue as to why the horse 
refuses to driuk or the pupil refuses to learn. 

Maslow proposes that human beings need to know and understand, like the horse 
needs water. The need to know and undersUmd is an innate need which we in educa- 
tion must capitalize upon. However, the error that many educators have made in the 
past is to assume that this need should have top priority. For many students this need 
can be given top "billing," hut for many others the need to know and understand 
should be given a lower priority. 

Maslow sets forth the following hierarchy of needs which energize and direct 
human behavior 

Nredn to Know and Undersiand - A desire for cognitive infornialion, underslanding, wanting 

to syKlemi/.e, analyze, etc 
Self-Aelualizalion Needs - A need to be or to become the person one can be, become 

what one is potentially. 

l!.Hleem Needs - A desire to receive recognition as a worthwhile person and 

to develop self-confidence. 
Love and Belonpin^r i\e,.art . X ^\^.^\^^. fj^r affecUonate relalionships with people in 

general and for a place in the groi.;*. 
Safely Needs - A preference for routine and rhylhm ralher than disorder, 

and assurance of physical and emolional safety. 
PhvMiologieal Needs - Those necessary to maintain life sweh as the need for food, 

oxygen, rest. etc. (Maslow. 1954) 
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The above needs normally must be met in the order of the physiological needs first 
and then progressing upward to the need to know and understand. The most impor- 
tant goal at a given point in time will tend to monopolize the individual's consciousness 
and use the various energies that are available. The less prepotent needs are minimized, 
forgotten, or denied. When a. need has been fairly well met, the next higher one 
emerges to dominate conscious effort The dominant need becomes the focal point for 
the organization of behavior and directs the' individual until the need is satisfied 
(Maslow, 1954). Many students come to our schools with one or more of their lower 
order needs luimet; thus these students expend much of their energies attempting to 
meet their high priority needs. In fact, if a student is hungiy, hasn't slept enough, feels 
unloved at. home, and has a poor self-concept, it is highly unlikely that he will have 
much desire to learn the subject matter to which the teacher leads him. 

It is the writer's contention that when a student refuses to learn, it is because the 
needs which motivate and direct his behavior are unmet needs found on the lower end 
of his hierarchy of needs. The question then becomes: What are his unmet needs and, 
once identified, what can we do about them? 

SNAP and Maslow's Hierarchy 
The Laboratory School Consortium which is a part of the Academic Affairs in- 
ference of Midwestern Universities has developed a Special Needs Assessment Program 
(SNAP) which seems to have potential for helping teachers focus attention on the kinds 
of needs Maslow described. The vehicle used to identify student needs is an instrument 
developed by the Laboratory School of Indiana State University in Terre Haute. The 
instriunent includes the six areas of need that Maslow postulated in his hierarchy, and 
it enables teachers to focus their attention on the diverse needs of students. (See page 
36.) 

The survey instrument developed was based upon the assumption that teachers 
live and work within their own perceptions of a given situation and that teachers are 
capable of analyzing and formalizing their perceptions of student needs. A second 
assumption which undergirds this prograhi is the belief that once teachers formally 
identify student needs they will dev^.se new approaches to meet the needs of students. 
For, the teacher's feeling of worth is enhanced by more adequately meeting the needs 
of students. 

Tlie Terre Haute Experience 
The above stated assumptions have been shown lo be true at the Laboratory 
School in Terre Haute. During the time the progiam has been in use, teachers have 
focused their attention on the specific needs of pupils and have devised effective new 
approaches to meet student needs other than merely leading them to subject matter. 

Teacher Pereeplions 
There have been a number of studies done to detennine the accuracy of teacher 
perceptions of students. Lake (1970) cxjncluded, after reviewing the available research 
regarding the acciu*acy of the perception of another human, ''Given the tenuousness of 
these judgments, about the only conclusion one might confidently make is that there 
seem to be individual differences in the ability to judge other people." He further c*on- 
eluded, however, that the trained observer seems more accurate than the untrained; 
and the more emotionally adjusted an individual is, the more accurate the individual 
~ *rception becomes. 
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Most of the research that has heen done rej?ar(hng teacher perception was done in 
the field of soi ionielry. Moreno (1953) found that when teachers were asked to select 
the two highest and two lowest status students in a class, they were accurate ^18 percent 
of the time. He further concluded that, ^^Fhe teacher judgments concerning the ex- 
tremes is positive. The average position of individuals are, it is evident, far more dif- 
fic lilt to estimate accurately." Bonney ( 1943) found that approximately 90 percent of the 
children were placc»c1 accurately hy teachei-s when compared to pupil placement. 

The research regarding teacher perception seems to indicate that teacher percep- 
tion is accurate some of the time. The SiWP assessment method does ask for the rating 
of extremes; in fact, the iristmctions gi\en on the iristniment read: 

Plcuise select from the list helow those terms which apply *^to an 
unusual degree** to each of the students you know. The definition^to 
an unusual dt:gi ee"* for using the instrument is: ''A prol)lem which the 
teacher feels seriously affects the adjustment of the chilrl to the 
school situation and seriously handicaps him from reaching his full 
fK.>tential.'" 

Il is the helief of those workii?g with the SNAP method of assessing pupil needs 
that theaccurac) and [)recisenessof teacher perceptions is of secondary importance; the 
primaiT goal of the |)rogram is to get teachers to focus their attention on the many 
diverse needs of students. The act of analyzing student needs, in and of itself, tends to 
change the teachers view of his/her role as a teacher. The teacher becomes more aware 
of the many ol)stacles that hinder learning for many of the students who come to theni 
as a *(*apti\e audience,'' 

Cone! us ion 

Thus, the cliche, ''You can leaf I a horse to water, hut you can't make him drink,'' 
may he true, hut not its an excuse for not asking why. The horse will drink when a par- 
ticular need is dominant, and kifis will learn when we asetlucators in (cooperation w ith 
parents devist* means of fulfilling the basic needs of our students so that their need to 
know and unrlerstand can l)ecome dominant in school. 
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ADMINISTRATORS CAN HUMANIZE SCHOOLS 



Harry O. L**ader, Ph.D. 
The laboratory School 
Indiana Stale Univer.sity 

Society is currently beset with a host of perplexing problems — problems which 
threaten to erode and even shatter the quality of life for all of us. Problems of im- 
mediate concern to schools include a rising trend in school dropouts due in part to dis- 
illusionment over cin irrelevant curriculum, the violation of student rights, the growing 
alienation of pupils iuid parents to schools in general, the failure to provide adequate 
financial support to maintain school facilities and adequate school staff, and crime in 
the streets which often spi lis over into the schools. Finally, the collapse of our core social 
values leaves society with a lack of concensus and the schools with a blurred sense of 
direction. The one area about which there seems to be essential agreement is that 
schools should be more humanistic. Contemporaiy etlucat;onal writers, speakers from 
the nation's etlucalional plalfornis, parents, labor, churches, the coiuts, and social 
workers point out the need for schools to become actively committed to a more 
democratic, a more |>ei'Sonalized, antl a more humane philosophy. In this paper, it is 
argued that the pnmar\- responsibility foi* a democratic and human-centered school 
climate rests with the leadership of the individual school. 

If schools are to become more caring, more concerned with individuality, and the 
application of democratic value to eveiy child, they must in short be conimilted to a 
more humane philosophy. This is not to suggest that much curi-enl leadership of our 
school lacks s<msitivity or humanenes.s, since many of the educiitional leaders already 
practice democratic principles of administration. What it does suggest is that ad- 
ministrators need to examine their role antl actions to determine if they are tnily 
providing the leatlership that promotes a democratic institution and that reflects a 
humani.sti(* philosophy. 

At the Laboratoiy School of Intliana Stale University, humanistic philosophy has 
been praclicefl for many yeai-s, but recently it has been formalized and promoted 
through iht Student Needs Assessment Pro-am (SNAl*).Teachci*s were encouraged to 
critically examine the school program to identify how the pressing personal needs of 
students could be better met. Since this particular faculty was quite professional, the 
principal listened to their responses and joined in a total team f '/foi l which included 
developing mi iuslnuiierit which would identify the needs of children— more 
specifically, the needs of intlividual children. 

When indi\idual neetls were identified, leachei-s, collectively and individually, 
began sean'hing for ways to help the child with specific needs. Some teachers visited the 
child's home and worked with the parents, others spent oul-of-school time with the 
youngster. A more - rsonali/cfl curriculum was adopted for some children. Total 
curricula revision resultetl in some ai^eas. A liuich program, which had not previously 
existed, was instituted. Children were encouraged to assist other children; others 
became teacher assistants. Mutual respect between students and teachers wtis applaud- 
ed. Individual progress was acclaimed and rewarded. Children began to really care. 
Teachers became exlremely excited about SNAP and the process then was self- 
motivating. The administrator provided the democratic leadei*shi|) through gioup in- 
volvement. 

, What was the result of SNAP? In a school which has a mobile student Ixxly au<l a 
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high population, it is difficult to measure ehange for such a program through a qiian- 
titativc instrument or with readily accepted statistical procedures. However, at 
different intervals, such as fall and spring, one can meiisure the change in the needs of 
each individual and thus determine whether the school environment has tended to he 
positive or negative for the student. In SNAP, it was found that the numher of unmet 
needs was reduced significantly for many students. Dropouts still oceur, hut students 
do not demand a sehool transfer. Many return at a future lime. What is a hetter 
measure is that students think highly of the S(;hool, ancl high risk students from other 
parts of the city tiy desperately to enroll. 

Many b?olated examples could he cited. For instance, one recent graduate was 
withdrawn, an {:«^!ate, rejected by peers, and |)reviously academically unsuccessful. In 
-this atmosphere dc»dicalvd to human values, the hoy heamie a student leader, self- 
confident, academically and athletically successful, developed strong frien* Iships, and is 
now enrolled in c-ollege planning to heconie a teacher. 

SNAP: A Pnigrain for Humanizing Your School 
A humanistic atmosphere may be instituted in other schools beginning with a 
program such as SNAP. Society demands it, and it would he weleomed in any com- 
munity. Since leadership is an essential component, let us now examine that leadership 
role, the relationship of the principal with his staff, the nature of the student popula- 
tion, and some of the necessaiy attributes of a humanistic principal. 

TUv classroom teacher and the public expect the prineipal to provide the 
leadership in the professional improvement of the staff and in the improvement of 
cla.ssr(X)m instruction. How the principal accomplishes the majoi* tasks becomes ex- 
tremely important. One conception of the principals task was summarized ovei* 50 
years ago by Milo Stuart. This outstanding administrator's views are even more ap- 
propriate todav. He stated: 

The relation of the principal to his leaehers should be the most 
intimate of any. If a teacher fails, the pi ineipal fails; if the teacher 
succeeds, the principal succeeds. To sum up what the principal's job 
is, I shoidd call him a referee — the captain of the ship — the boss of 
the firm — a juvenile court judge befoie whose liibunal ef)me not 
only the culprits but the adults who frequently contribute to the 
pupils' shortcoming, lie is a friend-in-need to pupils and to all the 
homes in which misfortune comes. His power, his activities, even the 
good he floes, cannot be measured by a material yardstick (I). 

There is little doubt that what is needed today is concerted effort by ever>one in 
contact with youth. Stuart implies that the princi()al must have a unique relationship 
with his total staff, the parents iind, particularly, the pupils. The building principal is 
the one person who can channel the actions of many toward the development of a stu- 
dent body that is happy, welUafljusted, productive, .secure — in short, the democratic 
citi/enry in the future. The introduction of SN/VP provides an ideal opportunity to 
begin working towards achieving these objectives. 

One might ask whether the children entering our school today are different from 
those in the past. Children with problems have existed probably throughout time, but 
the number and seriousness of the problems have intensified. SNAP provides an in- 
^••-ument for problem identification. Many of the problems require personalized and 
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unique solutions which demand new approaches. Let us consider some of the different 
problems faced by pres<mt-day (xlncators. 

One probleit) that was rare a f;eiieratiou ago was the dnig-orientation of the drug- 
susceptible child. There has been little success in redirecting this child back into the 
mainstream of American society. It is fairly well accepted, however, thai an arbitrary, 
authoritative attitude seemi> to be fruitless, and a progi'am that will discourage a child's 
entry into the drug world is more desirable, 

An imaginative approach would be welcome in handling the child who views the 
world as a hostile place. The reasoiis for this view may be many and varied such as race 
discrimination, poverty, punitive home environment, etc., yet each is important in the 
mind of theoppressctl. Children should be treated with love, patience, encouragement 
and understanding; an authoritative climate only tends to increase the student's hostili- 
ty, l^ve, encouragement and ex])eriences that strengthen the child's confidence are es- 
sential ingredients of a curricular program for a child with a low self-concept. In- 
dividual attention should be given to the educationally gifted and academically disad- 
vantaged child; some stale legislatures have mandated special prograhisin these areas. 
Many approaches to meet the needs of the above children can be developed and tested 
using SN/U\ 

With these responsibilities, a special kind of educational leadership is mandatory. 
If the many types of children with their attendant problems are to be served, a new 
climate within the sc hool must soon evolve, and it must begin with the building prin- 
cipal, if not the school board and superintendent. Oneciinnot expect the teachers and 
n oil-profession a I staff to change if first the chief administrator does not possess certain 
qualities. 

What arc some of these cjualities? First, the principal must be flexible. An ar- 
bitrar)^ set of rules will not suffice. Each of the many concei-ns of children cannot be 
handled in the S4mie manner. The curriculum must be changeable to meet the speciffic 
needs of a particular child. The physical plant may need to be altered, or, at least, the 
arrangement of furniture. Disciplinaiy procedures will vaiy with the individual aad 
the incident. 

Second, patience is an essential virtue. The behavioral pattern of a troubled cl-iild 
does not change in a dramatic or a quick way. The child may show progress and ^ihen 
regress before any significant behavioral, pat tern is demonstrated. 

Third, understanding the nature of human behavior has become more and more 
important There are more ramifications in the personality of the individual in the 
complex and |)luralistic society of the 20th Centuiy. 

Fourth, trustworthiness is an important attribute of a modem educational leader. 
He must be confident that his faculty really desires and wants leadersliip in the instruc- 
tional proceSvS. When an administrator is successful, it is usually because his staff has 
achieved success. In addition, he must trust the pupils and have confidence that the 
basic nature of the individual is good and that goodness only needs to be cultivated for 
the fruit to reach full maturation. 

Finally, the principal must have courage to follow a humanistic philosophy. Many 
will resist change. Fnistration will be to m mo n place. It will take time and patience 
before he attains a total staff that also will be committed to a more humane approach to 
education. 

When it is finally attained, the revvarfls perceived or felt by the staff and the ad' 
ministrator will be well vvoi th the effort. The real benefit, however, will be realized by 
\lu* chilc'ren atteufliug th(* institution. 
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Tlio SNAP programs provide an exccllenl upf)orlunitv for the local school ad- 
ministrator to maximize llic apf)licalions of tlie qualities eliaracteristic of a luimanistic 
climate. 



(1) American Hipifi School Adniinistratiotu 3rd edition, Austin, Freneli and Hull 
(New York: Holt, Rinehait and Winston, 1%2), p. 1.U 
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SNAP PROMOTES Cl'RRICLILAR MODIFICATION 



Janet Slinim 
The Laboratory Seliool 
Indiana State University 



Educators have lonfi been talking about teac hing the ^vhole child," rather than 
teaching a content area to the ehil.l. The- Student Needs Assessment Program at the 
Laboratory School of Indiana State Lniversity has helped teachers look more clearly at 
the "whole child." If we look at the particular "^needs" of each unique child, we can see 
him more easily as a "whole person." 

A.s an elementary counselor, the author has often heard it ssiid that parents must 
be made to do thus and so for their child-the student in school. This action eould be 
considered worthwhile or of vahie by educators, but frequently is not lonsideret 
valuable bv the parent of the student. Each particular family has its omi standards and 
values, its owii way of life that is based on those standards and values, as well asitsown 
unique experiences. Eveiy student has a family relationship but often it is not the 
stereotyped or organized family expected. He occupies a specific posit ion in that family 
and plays a speciHc role. One of the agencies with which the family must interact is the 

school. I • .1 

In this frame of reference, the student duplicates and, in a real sense, brings the 
family and his role in the family to school. At school, as well as at home, eaeh student 
.K-cds acceptance, undei^tanding and recognition. He needs to feel that he belongs. Atl- 
ditionallv, in school he needs to gain status tlirough goals or piui)Oses, assistance, and 
feedback regarding his performance. In other words, a child's feeling of his o.vn per- 
^nal worth, his evaluation of his competence, and his sense of personal inferionty or 
su,)eriority are conditioned, frequently to a critical degree, by the status which he is ae- 
corded in his school environment. 

SN.4P Encourages Relevancy of Goal.s 
Schools generallv provide a curriculum suitable to the majority of students which 
may or mav not be relevant to many students who attend. Students who are unab e to 
perform within the present structure of our schools become educational casualties; 
they drop out. Other students struggle along, some bored, some dialed and hostile as 
they progress through traditional programs. 

■ \ careful application of the Special Needs Assessment Program promises to 
eliminate many problen^s early in the student's life. ^X'hen teachers are able to diagno.sc 
the student's needs, prescribe, and implement a progiam to delete or minimi/.e the 
p,M-ceived needs, then the student may well make progress and continue lite, not just 
school, more successfully. i i • 

Onec- the studenfs needs have surfaced in a school, changes begin to take place m 
teachers, programs, curriculum, administration, rules, and regulations. As students ex- 
perience succes.s, they become more positive in attitude toward school. This positive at- 
titiidc is reciproc ated l)y teachers and administrators. 

SCOOP: A Major Ciirricular Adaptation 
Me« Ls Needs of Seltn led Students 
As Indiana State i,;iboratoi-v School teachers looked at the needs of students and 
O con.sidered what they could do about meeting those needs, there evolved a new 
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progiam, an "off-slioor to SNAP, an oulgmwlh called SCOOP. This was Stale's Con- 
sumer and OiTiipational Oriental it)n FVof^rani. 

Sr.(K)P started with a small pou|> of Sf)eeial students unahle to aehievc in the 
regular elementary f)rograni. They liad heen idenlilied through the SNAP firogram as 
having many of the emotional social, and hehavior prohlems identified in theSN/Vl^ 
Survey Instrument. Sclfn^oneepts were generally low, and there had heen little achieve- 
ment in school. Fn attempting to fjronde successful ex[)crienccs for these elementary 
students, a motlified progiam was hegun in one classroom, and later extended to in- 
clude a seanid classroom. 

Other students exf)ressed interest in the activities provided for thcSN^Vl^st ud en ts, 
and the SNAP students extendetl themselves to include their classmates. The teachers 
of these two classes soon hegan to involve all their students in the s[jeeial program one 
afternoon each week. A modified open classroom schedule of various activities was ex- 
tended during this time to other teachers who hecame interested in f)roviding similar 
exf)eriences to the puf)ils in their classes. I'his modified program continued for the 
remainder of the school yeai', and progre.ss was noted for the SIVAP students in all areas. 
Growth in student interest was greater than giowth in the willingness of teachei-? to 
sf)cnd extra organizational time or to develop tolerance for noise. IVevertheless, 
through a long, irregular process, there evolved a group of teaehei-s interested in 
huilding a more res|)onsive and relevant [)rogram for students organized around the 
concepts of consumer edu( ation and career orientation. Thus, SCOOP was horn hy a 
group of dedicated teacliers from midti[)le disciplines who were ahle to work together 
and who were willing to give extra time. 1'hcse teachersdrew uf)on the strengths of one 
another to minimize the weaknesses of each in order to make this f)rogram a reality for 
the students and their |)arents. SCOOP, now in its second year, focuses on students 
hecoming hetter constmiei>^ and hecoming more aware of the variety of occupations 
and their functional interde|)endcrice necessiuy in the real world. 

C<jn(t?f)ts from these areas are used in the elementary grades as a \ehicle for the 
coordination of expenences in mathematics, language arts, stx ial studies, sc ience, home 
economics, and guidcuice. The program is organized around the following units: the 
World of FootI, the World of Money, the World of Uisme, the World of Education, 
the World of Shelter, the Wcjrid of Communication and the World of Clothing! 
I'hrough an interdis< iplinai7 a|>[)roach on a multi-grade level hasis, student leams 
evaluate products and prices, write to manufacturers, kee[) logs, examine the economic 
s\slem, prepare focjd, and gain experience in decision making. 

Pupils study the [)rere(piisites and skills needed in many related occuf)ations as 
they partici[)ate in Vliseovery trips" for eareer orientation. Small gioups of midti-age 
le\el pupils, aicompanied hy parents, visit various industries and ser\ice es- 
tahlishmenls to ohsene and lalk with workers on the joh. The program promotesarid 
develops close cooperation hetween pai ents, teachers, and children. Parents meet on a 
regular basis with leachei-s, and together they f)lan their respective roles in the 
prtjgram. 

The achievemen! at the end of th(^ year, as measured hy the usual achievement 
tests in the regular (tjnten! ai eas. was ecpial to the achievement of students not in the 
S(:(K)P program. SCOOP students made l)etter than usual achievement in math con- 
cepts. As in all tciiching. nuiny things learned are not measuretl hy achievement tests, 
and it was felt that this was f)articularly so for the students in SCOOF*. 

Students who had nwtis to an unusual degree were iflenlifiefl prior to the hegin- 
^ing of the SC(X)P program. The se\ erity of the need was rated hy the teacher hefore 
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ami after parlicipalion in SCOOP, using the seven-unit scale of the Individual Pu|)il 
Progress Profile, and \Ur mean of llie teacher's ratings was recorded (see Table 1). 



TABLE! 



Comparison of Needs Assessment Before 
and After SCOOP Program 





Initial 


Final 






Sliidenl 


Assi'ssmeiU 


Assi*ssmenl 


Change 


% of change 


A 


7.0 


5.0 


-2.0 


-28% 


B 


6.2 


6.0 


- .2 


- 3% 


C 


6.2 


5.8 


- .4 


- 6% 


D 


5.5 


4.5 


-1.0 




E 


5.8 


5.0 


- .8 


-11% 


F 


6.0 


4.7 


-1.3 


-19%. 


G 


6.0 


4.2 


-1.8 


-26% 


11 


5.5 


;5.o 


-2.5 


-36% 


I 


5.1 


3.0 


-2.1 


-30% 


J 
K 


5.0 


3.3 


-1.7 


-24% 


6.0 


4.6 


-L4 


-20% 


L 


6.2 


3.8 


-2.4 


-:34% 


M 


5.6 


3.4 


-2.2 


-31% 


N 


2.8 


1.0 


-1.8 


-26% 



An examination of the data in Table I indiciites thai all .student.s experienced some 
reduction in the severity of their need ranging from 3 to '^6 percent, with a mean reduc- 
tion of 22 percent. 

It is remembered that progress is slow and seldom consistent. The greatest gains 
were in the areas of self^-oncept, social, and emotional problems. The muUi-gi ade level 
organization of SCOOP allowed students to work together and to help each other as ex- 
periences for success were provided. Students accepted responsibility ai^ experienced 
feelings of smial success and accomplishment. Behavior in school was markedly im- 
proved for the students identified through the SNAP instrumrnt and participating in 
SCOOP. Several students were able to carry over good behavior to other classes. Other 
students exhibited the improved behavior only in SCOOP. There was also progress in 
the area of ''Achievement in SchooP on the SNAP Suney Instniment. The students 
were not difficult to motivate, SCOOP was a change in the school program, and the 
aliility to follow directions wjls improved through the peer pressure during the multi- 
grade level approach. 

The home situation was improved by the close cooperation of .school and home 
through monthly meetings for the parents of the SCOOP students, through the in- 
volvement of parents as super\'isors on the discoveiy trips, and as resource people and 
project helpers in the classrooms. During the.se parental activities, there was economic 
and social cro.ss strata interaction. Through the close working of school and home, some 
physical problems of some of the students were given more attention by both the school 
and the home. Improvement in self^'oncept, empathy for others, and ability to work 
Q in groups was especiallv noted for all students. 
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SCOOP is one organized way of working with children, manvor whom had miilli' 
pie problems idenliruHl hy SNAP. Because of needs ^'nd inleresLs, entire elassmoms 
were organized in the manner des< iihed. However, olhei* schools mighl nse similar 
techniques for a smaller number of children who have special needs. The figures in 
Tiil)le I certainly rerieol that the designed program helfKnl meet identified needs for 
most of the children involved. 
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WE KNOW THE NEEDS: NOW WHAT DO WE F30? 



Ilarley Liulcnsihlager, Ph.D. 
Director, biboratory School 
Indiana Stale University 

The Student Needs Assc^ment Program furnishes each teacher a list of special 
needs which faculty members have identified for each of the pupils he or she teaches. 
The question facing the teacher is, ''What do I do now that Ihave thisinforniation?'' 

There is no one answer to this question. Faculty members may each select a stu- 
dent for special attention aiid help. Small groups of faculty may meet in seminar 
situations to pool their thinking about ways of helping pupils with certain kinds of 
problems or helping pupils taught by all of the involved teachers. 

The Laborator)' School faculty members at Indiana State University accepted the 
challenge of developing projects or strategies to try out in indivudal classrooms. At the 
end of the year, descriptions of the.se projects were collected into a booklet for dist ribu- 
tlaa to the facidty and other interested professionals. This procedure gave recognition 
to thosi* faculty members who were active participants and gave ideas to all faculty 
nieitibcTs. • 

A few of the projects are listed to clarify for the reader the kinds of ideas teachei-s 
develo[)c^! and earned out. The form used in gathering data from teachers and in 
writing the booklet are illustrated in the following reports. 

Strauses for Helping Pupils Willi Si>eeial NwmIs 



Pmjecl: '^Breakfast Cluir 

DireeUnl by: Dot Elmore and Janet Shrum 

Problem: \Iany children come to school without breakfast. It is believed that their 
school achievement would, or at least could, improve if they were given a hot breakfast. 
PiirtiripanLs: The intermediate special education students were responsible for prepar- 
ing and serving a hot breakfast to twenty-six primaiy children identified as having poor 
nutrition. 

PuriK>sei The main purfjose of the Breakfast Club was to provide the special education 
class with a practiciil approach to consumer buying and with an opportunity to impro> e 
personal and family relations. The Club also provided a hot breakfast for the special 
needs primary students. The improvement of personal relationships between the 
regular school children and the special education class also was a goal of this project. 
• Procedure: The children of the special education class were involved in daily planning, 
purchasing and preparing the breakfast. An average of one to two hours a day was re- 
quired to complete all the details from the planning to the cleaning up. 
Progress? The project provided mi effective means of relating sc^hool subjects to every- 
day knowledge. Special educiation students could see immediate goals in their school 
work. Personal relations among students noticeably improved in both gmups. The 
primarv' teachers obser\ed improved performance in school subjects by those receiving 
breakfast. 

Prof>osal: It is recommended that this project be continued in a way similar to the one 
used. 

^ ■*roj<H'l: Charm Group Project ^ ♦•^ 
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DinrM-il by: Sharon Brtidaw i ami Janet Slii uni 

Pn)hl('in: Inlcrnn-diatc sIikUmiIs I'lvrjiicnlly nrcd instriulion in grooming and per- 
sonal hygiene. Many ol' the girls identified as speeial needs students mature early and 
uiuialJy do not gel much instiuetion at home ahont "growing-upf 
Participants: Fifth and sixth grade giiis were in charm gi'oups for two six-week periods. 
Piir|M)he: The de\cl()pment of the ""whole pcrs(jn" was the aim of this project. This was 
done hy helping students heeome aware of ()hysicaL mental and social needs. 
l*nKMHlurc: Gi'oups were motivated hy discussions, not(*f)ooks, manne({uins, and 
dieting. Kield trips interspeiscd throughout the twelve weeks were made to a depart- 
ment store, a restaurant and a heaiity sfjof). Films and filmstrif)s were shown, and 
speakers from the community added to the learnings. 

Prop^^ss: Interest was wvy high in this project, it Was easy to motivate the girls in the 
(Jharni Group Project. Most of the gii Is knew the requirements for good groomingand 
[)ersonal hygiene, hut few of them knew how to ap[)ly tlie principles to thcm.schvs. 
F*ro|K)sal: More time should hv allowed for this project. Since many of the girls come 
from deprived homes, more time should he used to discuss ways to use the facilities and 
materials they have to tlie hest advantage. 

l*roj«Hi: FAtended Di ania and Music Proje( t 
Din*!*^'*! hy: (rcrtrude Slack and Jane Adams 

l'rt)l)lcni: (!<in identified special needs students, if given the opportunity, perform 
successfully in musical productions? 

Participants: Most students from grades four, five and six [)lus the high school drama 
rIasK were involved. 

PuqK>sc: The aim v\as to ricvelop prijje in per formance, gi'ouf) responsihilitv. vocal in- 
(k'pendence. performance dis('i[)lirR\ and an appreciation for the performing arth. 
Pr(MM'<hirc: Students wcrv given the oppor'tuuity to try out for the leading r-oles hy sing- 
ing, acting and or dancing. Regidar rehcarsids wcrv held dur-ing music cla.ss plus hefore 
s< ho()l and on Saturday mornings for six weeks. The progr'am (oncluded with th.e per- 
formance. 

Prop-^^s: Some stu(]enls vver'e accepted socially for the fir-st time, and many thrived on 
their new atromplishrnents. ParetJts who have never hefor e heen to this school attend- 
ed the f)erformances. A new self-image was gained through thissuccess h\ students who 
.^•Idom exper ience success. 

Pn)|NKsal: Hccommendalions include allowing f)ne hour a dav for five weeks to 
rehearse, and consi(h*ring the possihility of perfor-ming for' other schools. 

Project: (/iris* (ouncil Pr*ojeet 
f)ir<*<ii'<l hy: I'* ranees Williams 

Pn)hleni: in what ways can thc(Frr ls'(oimcil help identified girls develop .social skills? 
I*artici pants: The (rirls' ( ouncil was made up of gir'ls who are officers of activities in the 
school. Seven sh\ or socially rrluctant girls wcr*e chosen to he helped. 
Pur|H)sc: (FcHiug the seven ahove-mentioned girls to heiome morx* activ e in scho(jl and 
to feel that the\ had fr iends was one aim of this group. 

PnM*«»<hir«»: An cffor't was made hy the (/iris' Council memhers to see each girl arul 
speak to her daily. Thisinchrded gr-eetings,convers;itions,an(l making special efforts to 
encourage the girl to go places. Oneof the'speciar girls was encouraged to help another 
such girl. 

^"*-of£n*ss: l*he "special"* girls fiave hecome nioie friendly and seem to have more 
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positive allilmles. Great satisfaction was realized hy the director when the^'speciarf^irl 
who helped the other "HpcN iaf ^irl heeaiiie nuieh more oiitfroin<;. A special cl'J'ort to he 
friendly to a girl who feels alone can niak(» a difference. 
Pmjjosul: Girls' (i)imcil will ''adopt'" j^irls earls next year. 

Pmjm; Junior Hit;h School (bncessions Pioject 
DirtH-lHl by: Beverly Spear 

Problem: (Ian operating; a concession stand at junioi* high l)all games he one way to inv 
prove the self-ionfidence of junior high special needs students? 
Participants: Approximately 20 junior high students, most of whom wei-e classified as 
s|)ecial needs stiulents, were involved. 

PurjK>se: The purpose was to provide practical application of such pre-employment 
skills as practical use of money, reliability, and good peer and adult relationships. 
Proeetlure: Special needs stutlents were selected t)n the basis of their own interests. The 
dhector of the project ordered the soft drinks and candy, and supplied change. The 
arranging of gotids, selling, making change and cleaning-up were handled by ihe 
sliident.s. 

Pnii^HH^s: rhere were more applic^uits for the project than could be used. Junior high 
special need.vsludeuts worketl ven well at the project. 

PmjKwa]: ft iiTrecom mended that junior high special needs students continue being 
respouvsiblc for tht^ concessions at the ball games. 

PmjiTt: Junior High School Social Studies Piojcct 
Dinnlrti by: Barbara Bradley 

Prolilem: What kinds of materials and activities could be provided in a social studies 
class which would assure a gi eater degree of participation and involvement among 
special needs students? 

Piuiieipanls: Twenty seventh and eighth grade students academically below average 
were invohetl. 

PurjKwe: The purpose was to devise a junior high social studies pi ogram, learning ac- 
tivities, and stiidy materials which would be relevant to special needs students. 
Proct^lure: Several different kinds of mateiials were used. Positive lather than 
negative behavior and achievement were emphasized, while giades and formal tests 
were de-em phasizerl. Sturlents wei e encouraged to conti ibute whenever possible. 
Prt)frn*ss: Activities W(mo geared to student interest, and the program wasol necessity 
very flexible. Students' response, unrlerstanding, and retention were gieater when lear- 
ning activities were basc^d on discussions, films, and lecords as opposed to reading 
assignments. 

l*n)|K).Hal: Recommendations include using more lesource people, placing more 
emphasis on local community problems, .<c«tting up a junior high social studies project 
exhibit, and a)ntinuing to use audio-Wsnal materials. 

Other projects b> title and statement of the problem only include the following: 
Pn)j<»4l: Volunteer Shower Program 

Pn)blem: What provisions can a school provitle for students who come to school un- 
clean? 

Pn)jiH'l: Special Genei ai Mathematics 
O Pr<i!)lein: The problem was lo detei niine if grouping students according to ability, in- 
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tert^ls, alliliides, and sex would improve their self-mot i vat ion toward academic 
achievement in the area of mathematics. 

Project: Junior High School Flome Economics 

Problem: Can seventh and eighth graders operate a lunch program and achieve basic 
skills necessary for future employment? 

Projeel: Individualized Reading and Writing Instniction 

Problem: Can studeiilh develop independent learning skills if they pursue, in depth, a 
project of their choice? Can slow-learning students progiess to a greater degree if they 
are given assignments on an individual basis and if they help to set their own goals and 
make evaluations? 

Project: Body Management Project 

PrcJjJem: What is the correlation between the reading ability of students and their 
perceptual motor skills? 

* ProjiH'l: Clinic Reading Program 

Problem: What kinds of programs can be provided for special needs students who are 
not achieving at their optimum level in reading? 

Project: Cross Line Theater 

Problem: Gin children with special needs be helped through participation in a 
program of dramatizations and readings? 

' , .Project: High School Foods— Elemenlar>' Project 
. Pro!)lemt Can high school girls learn more about the food habits of young children by 
beingn-esponsible for the actual preparation and sening of a simple luncheon to 
. selected elementary students? 

Projei^l: Junior High School Program for Slow Learning Students 

Problem: Does an individuali/ed program meet the needs of slow learners better than 

an ordinary traditional classroom situation? 

Proje<i: United States HistorT— Special Class 

Problem: What kind of instruction is most effective for teacliingspecial needs students 
United States history? 

Projt»< l: Junior High School Visitation in the Home 

.Problem: Can home visitation improve relations between the school and the home of 
the slow learning students? 

Ft is hope<l that these examples will illustrate the point that any faculty will have 
ideas of strategies that may be helpful to special needsstudents once teachers study the 
lists of needs as determined by the diagnostic sui*vey. 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 



Introduction 

University School enrolls approximately 240 children ol' ages three through thir- 
teen. The school is organized into four miilti-aged units, where teachers work together 
as teams to plan the instnictional program in language arts, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. College student aides assist in the facilitation of the educational program 
within the units. 

Teacher specialists in art, music and movement education work as a team to 
provide an instructional program in the ''allied ails." Children with special education 
needs are assigned to the pres<'riptive teaching center for intei-vals of time commen- 
surate with their needs. The center is staffed hy faculty with preparation in the various 
special education areas. 

For three years, the primary ohjective of Univei-sity School's instructional program 
has heen to provide a setting where each pupil's individual needs are given emphasis in 
a manner that allows maximal achievement according to the child's ability. For some 
children, the open classroom environment is most effective; for others,'a more stnic- 
turcd setting is deemed more desirable. In all instances, varied media and instnictional 
methods have been utilized to maximize the child's educational development. The 
ability of the educational program at University School to accomplish its primary objec- 
tive has been greatly enhanced by the more positive attitude of the parents and the flex- 
ibility and open-minded ness of the facidty and adminislratiori. 

The role of the University School in the Special Needs Assessment Pmgram includ- 
ed ( 1) participation in the refinement of the instrument used to identify pupil needs, (2) 
utilization of the needs testing instniment to identify the critical needo of children in 
our laboratory school and (3) the investigation and adaptation of the Spcx:ial Needs 
Asscs.sment Program lo the Individually Guided Education instructional program- 
ming model. 

Dr. Hahn's article describes the T.G.E. model and cites contributions which SNAP 
makes through a systematized procedure of identifying pupil needs. Vesta Reynolds 
tells of the pitfalls and difficulty of assessing the needs of veiy young children; she feels 
that the SNAP problems checklist is both effective and easily administered in an early 
childhood program. Illustrations are giver\. Mi-s. Kowal, in her article ''Meeting the 
Needs of Children in an Open Classroom Environment,'' describes how the Special 
Needs Asst^ssment Program enhances the effectiveness of the open classroom environ- 
ment. Examples of the application of SNAP findings are given. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING 
AN INDIVIDll/UJZED SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAM 



L Donald Hahii, Ph.D. 
Director, University School 
Western Illinois University 

During the past 20 years, there has been greater change in the organiziitional stmc- 
tiire and staffing patterns of the elementary schools than during any ct)mparab!e 
period in American education history. The primary emphasis of these changes has 
given attention toallering the traditionally graded progiam that has persisted through 
the years and has given limited recognition to the indi\idual differences and needs of 
children. 

Research studies of recent yeai>; and studies made by educational theorists and 
practicalists alike have increasingly indicated that children possess many individualized 
characteristics. Aiiy educational program designed to providefor these variations must 
take into wnsideration children's vaiying intellectual, emotional, social, cultural, and 
environmental differences. Failure to acknowledge these individualized attributes in 
children and failine to provide a positive instructional setting in response to these 
needs make the curriculum less effcx;tive in meeting the needs of children. 

.Many of the newer orgmiizational and staffing plans being developed seek to aJtcr 
or even eliminate the age-graded arrangement. As schools offer instructional programs 
designcfl for greater indivitliialization, it .soon becomes evident that the graded 
organizational pattern tends to deter the more pei-sonalized etlucational approach. 
Support (or altering the more traditional elemenlaiy progi'ams is coming from many 
sourcc*s beyond the school faculty and administration. Societal emphasis upon the 
schools responsibility to the individual, popular critics and parents are placing ever- 
increasing demands upon the schools to provide a more relevant progi am for the in- 
dividual child. In Dlinois, the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction in a 
1972 publication, Voiion Goals For The Seventies,'' has established an "^Action Objec- 
tive^ Uiat states, "By i')80,ever> school district in the state will have an individuali/xid in- 
struction curriculum.'^^ 

As a school considers the estal^lishment of a more individualized curriculum, it 
becomes evident that the many facets of the instmctional program must undergo 
change. It has been appropriately stated that individualization per.se is primarily an at- 
titudinal or philosophic matter that, if **subscribed to"* by a teacher or administrator, 
will cause him/her to view children in a different manner and to design the educational 
program accordingly. 

l^niversily School Implements Individually Guidwl Education Plan 
In 1970, the faculty and administration of Univei*sity School, Western Illinois Un- 
iversity, after extensive study and vi.sits to exemplaiy model program.s, dedicated 
themselves to designing an clementar>' school instructional program that would max- 
imize indivirlualization in a manner that would permit each child enrolled in the 
school to achieve accx)rding to the maximum of li is ability. After considerable study of 
various individualizing systems, Individually Guided Education (IGE) was im- 
plemented, the school being one of the first 33 established in Illinois under the 
guidance of the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instmction. 

Using the IGE model at University School as the guide for progifam change, grade 
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levels were abandoned in favor of units, where children of two or three age levels work- 
ed with a team of two or three professionals and teacher aides. More flexible time 
modules were established with the unit faculty and special subject teachers primarily 
responsible for setting up the schedule. A more objective system for reporting to 
parents gave way to parent-teacher conferences. Instructional objectives were written 
and published for faculty and students to use as a guide. Less emphasis was placed on 
the basic textbook in favor of multiple texts and other media, giving recognition to the 
multi-sensory characteristics of the children. Tutoiial and small and large group lear- 
ning modes were organized, varied according to the nature of the learning task. A varie- 
ty of teaching technique's was utilized in hopes of finding the proper one to most highly 
motivate each child. 

Special Nmls Asst»ssment ProgjrcUii Supplements IGE Plan 
The above-mentioned, more objective, factors seemed to have been implemented 
or accomplished quite simply. However, as the faculty at University School reviewed 
the various facets of the program it became increasingly evident that the overall 
program objective of indi\idualization demanded that the children he viewed in a new 
and perhaps more intensive manner. For the program to be designed according to then- 
needs cuid interests, it Wiis going to require the faculty and administration to look at 
children more indi\itlually. Those responsible for developing Individually Guided 
Education emphasize that one of the general conditions to effect change in a school is 
when "attention is fo<iised on the individual learner as a person with unique 
characteristics, concerns and motWations,'^ Most professional eduaitors would agiee 
that is a noble objective and one considered in every teacher's program planning. 
However, as a total faculty or group of teachei*s confer to develop and organize an in- 
structional program for each child, i: soon becomes evident that more comprehensive 
and individual information is needed. 

The Special Needs Assessment Program (SNAP) of the Illinois-Indiana Laboratory 
Consortium has been a vaUuil)le aid to the faculty of University School in helping them 
to become aware of and to identify with children who have special or unusual needs. 
The four phases of SNAP— diagnosis, prescription, implementation, and evaluation— 
articulate harmoniously with the instructional progianiming model of IGE that 
emphasizes the means for an individually guided instmctional progi am: (l)to assess the 
child's learning level of achievement, learning style, and motivation level; (2)to set 
specific instructional objectives; (3)to plan and implement an instructional program 
suitable for each child and (4)to assess the pupil for attainment of the initial objectives. 
The articuiative relationship of the SNAI* and the IGE instructional programming 
model is serving as a meaningful base for the faculty and the administration at Universi- 
ty School to plan a more indiridualized eduwitional progiam for children. 

The systematized procedures established for the Special Needs Assessment 
Program allow a school to efficiently obtain the pei-sonalized needs information on 
children and compile it in an easily accessible form for faculty use. As an elementary 
school moves towarti offering more varied programs, there is always a danger that the 
child may get lost "in the shuffle." An annual assessment of the children's needs, using a 
technique such as the SNAI' instnmient, gives the faculty pertinent information regar- 
ding any evidenced changes pertaining to each child's needs, as viewed by the faculty 
who are responsible for making the appraisal. 
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Implications of SNAP for Ihe School Adniinistralor 

Not to beovcrl(K)ke(l, in a school where the instructional program places emphasis 
on the .special needs am I interests of children, is the prominent role of the principal (ad- 
ministrator) in cstahlishing the proper milieu. To paraphra.se an of l-cjuoted statenient, 
Teachers tend to teach in the same manner as the principal administers unto them." 
The administrator who is accepting of this viewpoint will soon find the operational 
policies and guidelines for his/her school more general and flexible, giving greater 
recognition to the individual strengths and needs of the teachei-s. As faculty work in this 
more open environment, it soon heit)mes evident thai they, both consciously and un- 
epn.s<*iously, tend to establish a more^dlowing" learning setting for their children. It is 
the author's opinion that no greater resporisibility rests on the shoulders of the prin- 
cipal than that of working to assure that ieachers' professional expectations comple- 
ment the educational expectations and cc.pabilities of each child. 

Indi\'idualizing the instructional program has pronounced new expectations and 
role changes for all coricerned—chiJdrcri, teachers, and principals alike. Failure to 
recognize this factor will tend to minimize the positive results that can be attained in a 
progi am change that has the primary objective of providing for the unusual needs of 
each child.\^ 

Bihlio^aphy 

•State of Illinois, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michael J. Bakalis, 
Superintendenl. Action GooLs for the Seventies. Springfield, Illinois, May, 1972, p. 98. 
*Klausnieier, Herbert J., et ol. Individually Guided Edmntion and The Multi-Unit 
Elementary SehifoL (wiidelines for Implementation, Wisconsin Research and Develop- 
ment Outer for (x)gnilive Learning, l iiiversitv of Wisconsin, Madiscm, Wi.s<onsin, 
1971. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF CHILDRfIS , 
IN AN OPEN ClASSkOOM FJWIRONMENT 

Barbara Kowal 
University School 
Western Illinois University 

A phase oi' the Special Needs Assessment Program carriecl out in Unit A of the l^ii- 
iversity School at Western Illinois University t'xaniined the suitability of the open 
classroom for ser>ing special needs of students. Such features as a humanistic and per- 
sonalized approach and the concomitant necessity for the teacher to know a student's 
individual needs and interests suggest that the open elassroom may be especially well 
suited for the Special Needs Assessment Progiam. A rigorous test of the efficacy of the 
open classroom would be ihe adequacy in sening a pupil identified as having 
educationally significant social and emotional prol)lcms. 

' The elassroom selected for preliminaiy testing of this question contained a multi- 
aged group of 5-, 6-, 7- and &-year-old regular and special education children. Freedom 
to move, explore, create, and work individually or in small gioups, and personal choice 
in selection of learning activities were available to all students. Although each student's 
day was unique and different, students were encouraged to set daily self-goals and to 
find first-hand experiences for attaining the goals. Chilren wei-e free to eommunieate as 
they worked. Materials insistent with individual learning styles and current capacities 
for achieving were available for each child. 

Teacher Assessment of a Pupil's Special Nt»eils 
As one step in collecting information from which to plan classroom activities, ihe 
teachers evaluated each student using the Special Needs Assessment checklist. Bill, a 
seven-yearold boy, was one of several students identified as having a cluster of dil> 
fieidties which significantly limited the benefit he received from the instructional 
program. Bill was noted as lacking in emotional eorlrols with associated hyperactivity 
and over-anxiousness. In the elassroom. Bill's poor work habits often made him a dis- 
turbing factor in group learning activities, and he required more than ordinary' 
amounts of teacher super>ision. The detailed examination of Bill's school adjustment 
with theSpecial Needs Survey checklist also revealed a number of positive features such 
as a strong desire to pleiise other persons, a wish for peer approval, a love of adventure 
ajid an interest in manipidative materials. The parents also appeared to have a positive 
and supportive attitude toward the school. 

Teacher Application of Special Nt^eds Assi^snient Bindin|9$ 
Guided l)y the profile of educational capability provided by the Special Needs 
Assessment checklist, the teacher was able to match features of the open classroom with 
Bill's imique requirements. The teacher's trust and encouragement provided the sup- 
port which Bill required in order to make choices and set goals for himself. Once in- 
volved in a learning activity. Bill was free to wntrol the paceof his work, which tended 
to encourage a longer span of attention. His reduced level of anxiety actually cnal)led 
him to work for longer periods of time on his own. 

Opportimities for freely moving about the classroom to explore and select lear- 
ning activities provided an excellent setting for coupling Bill's restless tendencies with 
his love of adventure and mechanical gadgets. Bill was soon expert in the operation of 
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the film-strip projector, the record player, and tape recorder. Assured of his skill in 
opcratiiij^ these leiirninj^ tools, Bill j^aineci status in small gioup learning activities 
which made use of thcsi* machines, in daily conferences with Bill, the teacher recogniz- 
ed indications of glowing self-esteem and promoted Bill's building a sense of ac- 
c*omplishment and adequacy by reading to younger children. The responsibility of 
these assignments resulted in improved work and study habits. His quest for self- 
improvement led to his imitating older cla.ssmates, thus enhancing his aaeptance and 
appro>^l by his peers. Toward the end of the school year,BUl wasaetively participating 
with other students his age, assuming responsibility for organizing learning acti\itics 
for younger children, and gave every intlication of a healthy respect for himself anti of 
enjoyment of school. 

Teacher's Role in tlie [Vfana^ement of Assessed SfHH»ial Nee<ls 
The detailed evaluation made of each piipil permittetl the teacher to plan and res- 
pond to each pupil positively and with assurance. The capacity for independence and 
self-direction possessed by many pupils in the room freed the teacher to concentrate on 
giving support to pupils who were most in need of help, such as Bill. The teacher's 
responses to l^ill were based on the assurance of knowing what was best for him. Alter- 
native learning activities were directly related to his interests and to his special needs. 
Teacher control of choices and regular evaluation of Bill's changing status insured ex- 
periences which would add to his feelingof. self-worth, promote improved work habits, 
and increase his feelings of accomplishment and satisfaction with the school. 

Information provided by the Special Needs Assessment checklist enabled the 
teacher to include the parents in activities for improvingBill'sschool adjustment. Bill's 
mother was invited to. visit school to work with the children. Teachers discussed Bill's 
need for friends and rnentionetl community progi ams (YMCA, parks and recreation) 
which might be helpful. Bills peer relationships at school increased when his mother 
shared her artifacts and experiences from home with the clas*s. The father's participa- 
tion with Bill in community recreation programs added to Bill's feeling of importance. 
The teacher sent frequent Tlappy Crrams,"' notes describing Bill'.s school ac- 
('oniplishment.s, to his parents. 

Preliminary' Results 

Toward the end of the st hool year. Bill had changed from a restless, anxious and 
impulsive boy to being resourcefid, reliable, and well accepted by his classmates. These 
positive changes resulted in removing barriers which limited his self-esteem and his 
profiting from school learning activities. His school achivement increased as his feelings 
toward himself, his peei>^, and school became more positive. 

When carefully developed, the open classroom appears to bea situation which can 
be conducive to helping the child with educationally significant problems of a scxio- 
emotional type. This outcome can be facilitated when the teacher makes use of the 
Special Needs Assessment Program, focust»s on cariying out a detailed valuation of 
each pupil and works with the child to plan sub.se(|uent classroom activities utili/.ing 
the information supplied by the assessment checklist. 
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IDENTIFY ING A PUPIL'S SPFXilAL NEEDS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
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\\\sta Reynolds 
liniv('!sily School 
Wcslcni Illinois l!ni\crsity 

The ineliision of early school programs on a regnlar basis has been a major 
development in recent years. While there is general recognition that participation in 
early sehool programs can be of significant benefit for most children, a certain amonnt 
of difficulty is associated with attempts to provide an effective piogram. Chief among 
the barriers are those related to adeijuate assessment of young children. Few of the 
available psycho-educational measuring devices are suitable for use with children 
' younger than five years of age. The general lack of information from which a useful in- 
dividualized educational profile can be constructed makes it difficult to develop and 
provide for classroom activities that have a high probability of helping a given child. 
Obtaining parental support and parental follow-up of classroom ol)jectives in the 
home, essential for the success of an early school program, is alsojcMipardized by the un- 
availability of specific measures showing initial deficits and improvcMiient in the deficit 
areas. 

Problems in Assessinenl in Early Cliildliood 

The early s<"liool-aged child, usually less than five years old, does not have the com- 
mand of language demanded by many psycho-educational measuring scales. Not only is 
his vocabulary and expres.sive skill restricted, but his as-yet-limited experiences make 
him uncertain as to what he feels and what is happening lo him. These developmentally 
normal characteristii>> can, in casual assessment, be mistaken as evidence of various 
deficits including lack of conceptual ability, language disorder, or emotional maladjust- 
ment. Availa[)le psycho-educational assessment techniques are, for these reasons, not 
suitable for use with early school-aged children. 

Even when a scale is suitable for administration to early school-aged children, the 
behaviors assessed can be expected to be limited to a particular aspect of the child. One 
st*ale may siunple motor coordination, another examines social maturity while a third 
scale measures cx:)ntro I of emotional feelings. In order to obtain a complete picture ot 
the child's adjustment, it is necessary- to administer a gioup of five or six measuring 
scales. The various tests used in such a batteiy provide information in a jumbled mix- 
ture of cen tiles, mental age, social age or quotients. This combination can be difficult to 
interpret and translate into uniform terms for each child. 

Asst^sin^ llie Early School Aginl Child witli SNAP IVIalerials 
The inappropriateness of existing measuring scales for use with the early sc hool- 
aged child and the great \ anation in behavior normally associated w ith young children 
constitute serious barriers in assessing these children. Yet assessment is essential lor 
adef|uate programming, e\aluating outcomes and communicating about the child to 
other pei*sons, especially the parents. 

Teachers in the Early Childhood Education Pi-ogiam at University School, WIU, 
have found that the problems checklist developed in the Special Needs Assessment 
Program has proven to be effective and easily administered. Ratingsof the children are 
made on the basis of actual classroom behavior and are, therefore, highly related to 
school adjustment. The teac hers have many samples of behavior for use in making the 
assessment, thus increasing the reliability of the problems identified. The inclusion of 
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seven major areas of behavioral adjustment on the checklist provides a comprehensive 
evaluation of the child (Physical, Emotional, Social, Self-Concept, School Behavior, 
School Achievomenl, and Home-School Relationship). 

Each of the seven major areas covered on the checklist is divided intoa nunil)er of 
sub-areas which teachers are able to recognize and relate to the child being evaluated. 
The school adjustment problem areas are specific and suggest possible intervention 
strategies for the teacher. The checklist can be used for ascertaining the progress in 
response to intervention efforts by the simple procedure of reassessing the child. This 
avoids delay while the teacher waits for some outside evaluator and permits the teacher 
to continue direct and immediate serWce to the child. 

Encouraging parental cooperation and support, a primaiy objective for early 
school programs, is greatly facilitated by the checklist survey. The checklist makes a 
convenient but comprehensive list of behaviors for easy review in initial parent con- 
ferences and is always available for follow-up discussions. Ratings made at the end of 
the school year give the parent a clear picture of the child's progiess and form a guide 
for the next teacher's work with the child. In S'ome instances, parental involvement can 
be speeded up by having the parents rate their child using the checklist. Parent and 
teacher ratings of the same child can be compared as a way of beginning a discussion of 
the child's school adjustment. Parents welcome the simplicity of the checklist and seem 
to ^get the message" much more quickly than sometimes happens when confronted 
with a maze of .social age, mental age, percentile, IQ, etc. 



Jiinmie was just three years old when he entered the Early Childhood Education 
Program at University School, Western Illinois University. He had an extensive 
vocabularv' in comparison with other 3-, 4r, and 5-year-olds in the program and could 
read by sight, but he was helpless in removing his jacket or buttoning his shirts. Com- 
pletely imused to ""taking turns,'' he continued to talk, his voice becoming weak and 
high-pitched to a degree that turned everyone away from him. Rather than listen to 
other children *^talk and tell,"^ Jimmie vvould move to a corner of the room and read a 
picture book. 

Jimmie avoided such physical activities as mnning, skipping^ and riding trikcs. He 
walked on his tiptoes and, when excited or ner\'ous, he danced about on his toes. He 
showed no interest in initiating activities or in manipulating puzzles, toys, scissors, 
beads, clay and crayons. Jimmie made no effort to join other children already working 
at activities, but became very angiy if he thought he had missed something. He was un- 
concerned about the wants and needs of others and was tx)mpletely absorbed in 
himself. 

Jimniie's special needs, as identified by the teachers utilizing the sur\ey instru- 
ment of Special Needs Assessment Program, were severely handicapping his adjust- 
ment to school find prevented hirri from ""growing*" to his full potential. He had poor 
fine muscle and big muscle coordination. Emotionally and socially, he had been observ- 
ed to withdraw from his peers. When confronted with a new situation, he had the 
can't" attitude and had difficulty following directions. He had difficulty in successfully 
expressing himself orally before his peers or sharing information with them. Jimmie 
had need for continuous supervision. 

In order for the school to provide the best environment for Jimmie's continued 
growth and development, the teachers worked with the family as well as with the child. 



Illustration of the Use of the SNAP Problems 
Checklist in an Early School Program 
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recognizing that his family and home were the greatest influence on learning con- 
ditions which helped or interfered with what he learned or failed to learn. The teachers 
looked to his parents as a sosine of information to facilitate the effectiveness of the 
progiani. His parents needed to be involved in his school experiences if they were to 
become more knowledgeable about their child in the school. The profile of Jimmies 
**special needs" and subsequent individual help to improve his school adjustment seem- 
ed to please the parents. 

In a series of conferences, teachers learned that the parents were in their thirties 
when Jimmie, their first child, was bom. His mother enjoyed music and literature and 
spent hours listening to recordings and reading to Jimmie. Soon her favorites became 
Jinimie's, cuid he learned to recite poetr)' and parts of stories. He even tried to move his 
hands over the keyboard to emulate a contemporaiy pianist. His mother was very hap- 
py that she had taught Jimmie ""to read" before he was thiee years old. 

The family did ver>' little entertaining, and the home was arranged for Jimmie's 
pleasure. Anything that was a threat to him was removed. There were no pets in the 
household. The backyard was enclosed with a steel fence and situated so that he had no 
contact with other people. There was a swing set with a swing for Jimmie and one for his 
mother. His mother was his constant companion at Sunday school, shopping trips, and 
about the comnnuuty. 

The less formal environment of University School provided a secure, pleasant, and 
relaxed atmosphere where Jimmie could reach out to interact with a world from which 
he had been shielded. He was encouraged to be successfully independent. Teachers 
helped Jimmie to set his own standards and provided him with opportunities for 
decision-making. A wide range of appropriate, commercial and teacher-made materials 
and equipment were available during uninleiTupled blocks of time. The multi-age 
grouping provided model^ and peers who fostered Jimpiie's social interaction. 

Jimmie was encouraged to grow in autonomy thiough successfully deciding and 
doing. If he put his belongings in his U^ker, he coidd find them when he wanted them. 
The easels with paints invited him to paint if he got his paint shirt and asked someone 
to help him put it on. The open shelves were fidl of toys and materials to explore, to use 
and to put back before he went on to something else. He liked the workbench, and he 
learned that only two could work thereatone time. He wrote his name and went to the 
librar>' because he wanted to select the books he took home. He remembered to return 
the books if he wanted to check out more. Jimmie learned to dress himself and to tie 
shoes because it was important to him to get to the gym equipment and to the pool to 
swim. Jimmie enjoyed snack time. He helped his mother prepare treats so he could 
serve them to the children. 

Imaginative expression of thought and feeling were represented in the stories Jim- 
mie dictated to a teacher or recorded for others to hear. He selected paint, clay, wood, 
cloth, paper, paste and crayons to manipulate and create freely his feelings. He used the 
piano and the musical instalments to explore sound and repeated those that pleased 
him. He had the opportujiity to imagine himself in a multitudeof roles with a few sim- 
ple props in dramatic play. He enjoyed an audience and was encouraged to act with 
othere as well as contribute to the plot. Role playing was encouraged to help Jimmie 
communicate cuid develop empathy. Initiative and imagination were stimulated by 
stories, music, trips, resource persons and experiences. 

The materials and equipment which were avilable for looking and manipulating 
also were encouraging Jimmie to think. iMath concepts were developing in life 
situations as he was using blocks, measuring at the workbench, counting treats for 
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snacks and matching shoes and socks. Intellectual development was being promoted 
through sensory experiences as he was working with pegs and peg board, lacing shoes, 
sorting colors, using uiusical instruments, baking cookies and using books. 

Fine muscle txjordiuation was developing as Jimmie was using the gaUK.'s and 
materials and learning to dress himself. He was using hi.s big muscles as he was poun- 
ding nails, constructing, with large blocks, using the trampoline, and swimming. 
Through movement and music he was expre.ssing hi.s understanding of the world and 
his relation to it. 

Jimmie's feelings about himself began to reflect the approval of others. He usually 
behaved as he felt he was expected to behave, according to the self-concept built out of 
responses of other people to him. Being accepted by the group was nece.ssary if he was to 
become a self<lirecting individual. Dependency is natural for a child until his needs 
ha>e l)een met and he feels secure and free from confHct. Teachers tried to imderstand 
Jimmie and free him to develop at hiso>vn rate in accordance with his own growth. The 
early identification of Jimmie's special needs, through the use of the SNAP sur\'ey in- 
strument, has helped teachers focus attention on ways for helping him solve his 
problems and to grow in achieving his potential. 
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BIJRRIS SCHOOL, BALL STATE UNIVERSITY, 
MlfNCIE, INDIANA 



Introduction 

Burris School, a department of Teachers College, is the professional teacher educa- 
tion laboratory for Ball State University. Univei-sity students in various leaching 
curricula are assigned to professional laboratory courses in the Lal)oralory School. Un- 
iversity faculty assigned to the Lal)oratoi7 School are concerned primarily with 
providing forward-looking instructional |)rogranis which will permit the university stu- 
dent to participate in an effective learning environment of a type that could and should 
be developed in the public schools. In fulfilling this objective, many Laborator)' School 
faculty members are engaged in research designed to test hypotheses about learning 
styles, learning environments and teacher-pupil relations, and in the development of 
various curricular materials for use in the classroom. Some currently accepted 
educational practices which have had their origin in this school include a unified arts 
program, a problem-centered core program, an approach to modern mathematics 
which currently is being used in more elementai7 schools than any other program, and 
the oral-aural-visual approach to teaching composition. 

The role of Burris School in the Special Needs Assessment Program focused on a 
comparison of special needs of students as perceived by themselves with those needs as 
reported by their teachers, coupled with an experimental intei-vention program. The 
program consisted of the formation of discussion gi-oups which encouraged a max- 
imum of permissive group interaction. A training session to enable staff members to 
conduct group therapy discussion also was offered. 

The following significant articles were written by Frances Bronnenberg, Director 
of Pupil Personnel Services at the Burris School. ''Increasing Self-Esteem; Let's I^t the 
Children Speak" describes procedures for setting up permissive and open pupil discus- 
sion groups and procedures for training teachers to conduct di.scussions which en- 
courage maximum pupil interaction. In her second article she presents a detailed 
analysis of the cffei»tiveness of the two intervention appi-oaches as related to age and 
grade-placement of students. 
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INCREASliVG SELF-ESTEEM: 
LETS LEl^ THE CHILDREN SPEAK! 



Frances H. Bromieiibeig 
Biinis Laboratory School 
Ball Slate University 

School personnel often overlook the fact that all children in our schools have deep 
feelings about themselves and the world in which they live. Open expression of these 
feelings leads to sincere caring for one another, to cooperation and to miittial help for 
one another. The most valuable outcome can be an increase in self-esteem to the 
students which, in turn, unlocks abilities and attitudes previously unexplored which 
then bring al)out improvement in school performance and social relationships in 
school. 

During the last fi\e months of the 1973-74 school year, Bunis Laboratory School 
conducted a research project investigating student perceptions of student self-esteem. 
The purpose of the study was to ascertain student self-perceptions and to develop a 
program which would meet students' needs based on their expressed views of 
them.selves and of the pei-sous and the atmosphere around them. 



inlruments Used 

The Sclf-Estecm Inventory (SEI), developed by Dr. Stanley Coopersmith of the 
University of Gilifomia at Davis, was administered to all students in grades four 
through twelve in January and again in May *. 

' The Behavior Rating Form (BRP), also developed by Dr. Coopersmith, was com- 
pleted by two teacherb* for each student in grades four through twelve, and averages of 
the two ratings were computed for each student. (The BRF contains two sections: ten 
items on general behavior and three which indicate lie-<lefensivencss.) It must be noted 
that the SEI and BRF do not contain the same items*, the teachers are rating observed 
behavior in school while the students using the Self-Esteeni Inventory are rating 
them.selves in five categories: general self, social self-peers, school-academic, home- 
parent and I ic-ilef endive scale. 



Discussion Programs 
In i\n effort to give students an opportunity to voice their concerns, their likes and 
disliki*s and, in general, to share themselves with others, a comprehensive prograrn of 
discussion groups or classroom meetings was organized for students in grades four 
through twelve. 

The Director of Pupil Pei'soiuiel Ser\ices initiated the classroom meetings in four 
classrooms containing multiple groupings of foiuth-, fifth- and sixth-graders. The 
opemiess of the students, the self-disclosure by sonie^ the problem-solving processes and 
the offers of help to others suggested that the group discussions were productive. 

hi the seventh and eighth grades, the most successful procedure was to allow the 
students to volunteer for mini-ct)ur9es called *^roup Interaction." These sessions met 
daily for two-week periods, three courses for seventh giaders and two courses for eighth 
graders. 

It was felt that high school students could be involved only on a strictly voluntary 
h'dsi^. The Director of Pupil Personnel Services led one discussion group once weekly 
Q Trom February until the close of school. Two graduate students in Counseliiig Psy- 
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chology txjiKliicted a discitssioii group for high school students which lasted for two 
hours weekly. 

Another contact with high s<'h()ol students oecun ed when the teacher of a ninth- 
grade English class requested help in lessening feelings of animosity and distrust aniong 
students. In a series of three sessions held with the elass, students bcH;ame unusually 
supportive of each other, and the level of animosity was reduced. 

hi recogiution of the importance of ''psychological safety^ in promoting discussion, 
ever>' effort was made to establish im atmosphere of relaxation and freedom. The dis- 
cussants knew that they could tell another student or other students how ihey felt 
about them. Those spoken to always had a chance to respond, to accept or deny the ex- 
pression of feelings and to decide whether they eared to make any changes, in situations 
where the confrontation seemed to bcwme a little loo ""heated," the Director interced- 
ed with a remark such as, " has heard what was said; let's give them a ehance 

to think it over with no more talk about it right now.'' It was interesting how often unin- 
volved students tried to help other students in sueh situations. The students were also 
cautioned that if any one of them f let upset or ^mfinished as to topic'' at the end of the 
half-hour, they should, p/ease and absolutely, talk over the feelings ininicdiatcly at the 
enfl of the meeting either with the Director or with the teacher. Several children did 
just thiM ait the end of the meetings and were allowed to talk until they felt more ( om- 
for*abIe. 

O 

Teacher Training 

Another aspect of the total project was a training progi am for teachers. Under the 
leadership of the Director of Pupil Personnel Ser\iee, training in the role of discussion 
leaders for small group meetings and follo^ving the principles outlined in Dr. William 
Glassers book "Schools Without Failure," was provided. Eighteen teachers par- 
ticipated, coming from these teaching assignments: giades 1-3— two; grades 4-6— five: 
grades 7-8— two; grades 9-12— five; special teachers— music (7-12)— two, library— one, 
speech and hearing — one. 

Meetings were held after st^hool once a week froni Mai^ch 7 through April IH, with 
final guidelines and suggestions circulated on April 25. It was urged that during the 
week of April 1 those in training ti*y out the method of conducting classroom meetings. 
Five teachers did conduct their own meetings, one a music teacher, the others the 
fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade teachers. 

Presentation of the training program had to contend with c^ommon problems in 
that: 1) Burris teachers have such varied responsibilities that it is impossible to find a 
time when all interested persons are available and 2) teachei*s are tired after a full and 
energy<onsuming school day. Despite these drawbacks, 18 teachers did attend the 
training sessions and showed enthusiasm for the progiam. Teachers who could not at- 
tend were sent the matcnals from each meeting, and several came in to discuss the con- 
tent and ideas with the Director. 

The analysis of the data from the Januar>' and the May administration of the Sclf- 
Esteem Inventory (SET) is presented in Table 1. 
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fable 1 

Changes in Self-Esleem Scon's 



SEI Jan. SEI May Differenees Between 

Grade Mean Pereenl Mean Percent Jan. Mean and May Mean 



4 


62.9 


65.3 


+2.4 


5 


68.7 


69.7 


+ 1.0 


6 


67 '? 




+O.0 


7 


67.7 


66.0 


-1.7 


8 


68.3 


67.4 


■ .9 


9 


67.0 


71.0 


+4.0 


10 


72.2 


74.0 


+1.8 


11 


67.5 


72.3 


+4.8 


12 


69.8 


72.0 


+2.2 


(rrand Mean 


68.0 


70.0 


+2.0 



The average increase of +2.0 sufrge.sls iJml llie (li.Si'u.s.sion groups an(i niodificiition 
in the general alniaspliere of tlie s< [iool associated with teacher attitude were effeetive 
in increasing student self-esteem. Tlie relatively small decreast^s made by students in 
se\entli iind eighth grades are atypical from the general pattern. This may l)e a ct)nse- 
(juence of students in these grades experiencing initial conflictingemotional feelings in 
the dis<Mi.ssion ses,sions. and increases in self-i^steem will not appear luitil more time has 
elapsed and more integration of views of st^lf has taken place. 

The difference [)etw wn the mean of the scores for the January SEI and ihe mean 
of the s<*ores for the May SEI was tested for statistical sigiiificrance using the t-test for 
related samples, and the residts are simimarized in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Analysis of Means for January and IVIay SEI Scores 

Mean Siore Mean Score Difference Between 

Jan. SEI S.D. May SEI S.D. Means t 

68.39 16.5 70.03 16.9 1.64 2.68* 

The recpiired t value for the P=.01 level of significance for 431 degrees of freedom is 
2M). Although the difference f)etween tfie mean appeal's smaM (1.6^1), sueh a result 
would o- our l>y chance less tlian one time in a luindred chances. Dr. Coopersmilh in- 
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dicated that a student is considered high in self esteem if he registers in the upper quar- 
tile, medium if he is between the first and third quartile and low if he is below the first 
quartiie. A comparison of the Burris students with the above classifications places them 
in the medium-high category. Perhaps the higher initial status of self-esteem is due to 
the Burris humanistic philosophy which endeavoi*s to emphasize the worth of the in- 
diWdual, but it would be expected to be more difficult to improve something aleady 
good. 

The mean for the Behavior Rating Form which reflected the teacher perception of 
self-esteem of the students was 69.5 with a standard deviation of 11.0. It is interesting to 
note the very close relationship between student self-perception and teachers' percep- 
tion of the students. ^ 

Discassion 

Many changes were evident among the sUidents and seemed related to the discus- 
sion group experiences and changetl teacher attitudes. Students became more caring 
toward each other, they offered helpful suggestions to others; they accepted things 
others did not like about them and often changed behaWoi^s and appeared more hap- 
py; they **hlew off steam" alwut their concerns related to teachers and the school situa- 
tion; they especially enjoyed telling others the things they liked about them. Most of 
the high school sUidents indicated that the discussions were very helpful and requested 
that they be c*on tinned in the future. 

Burris Lciboratory School will expand the progiam during the 1974-75 school year 
to include grades one to three and to involve more faculty members as discussion 
leaders. In addition, the program will be tried out in several public schools in the local 
community. 

The preliminaiy results indicate that modification in the school atmosphere 
rt^sulting from discu,ssion group programs led by trained teachers can materially in- 
crease students' self-esteem. It is probable that when conducted overa longer period of 
time, this program can promote substantial and permanent increases in student self- 
esteem, for it does pay to let the studesits speak! 

NoU': Copies of ihe reporl of ihe Sludy on SluderU Perceplioiis and Personal Involvemenl Ex- 
periences ul B\irris Laboralory School arc available upon requesl. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 
FOR INCREASING SELF-ESTEEM 



Frances H. Bmrmenberg 
Burns Laboratory School 
Ball Stale University 

As a part of the Special Needs Assessment Progi am (SNAP), a study of siudenl 
perceptions of self-esteem and a follow-up progiam for increasing self-esteem were 
carried out at Burris Laboratory School at Ball State University. Findings obtained in 
the study were reported in detail in '"Let the Children Speak," by Frances 
Bronnenberg.i Students' perceived S5?lf-€steem, measured by the Self-Esteem Inventory 
(CkK)persmith), Wcis found to be significantly increased following a program of plamied 
dis<:ussion groups. This finding was based on analysis of pre- and posl-treatmeni 
changes in Self-FxSteem Inventory (SEI) questionnaires completed by students in grades 
4 through 12. A summary of these results is presented for review in Table 1. 



Tabic 1 

SKI January 10 SEI May 21-23 Increase/Decrease 



i'w radt* 


Pf rciMU 


N 


Grad*' 


Peroeni 


N 


Grade 


+/- 


t 


62.9 


44 


4 


65.3 


39 


4 


+2.4 


5 


68.7 


50 


5 


69.7 


.45 


5 


+.1.0 


6 


67.3 


46 


6 


72.3 . 


'40 . 


. 6 


+5.0 


7 


67.7 


61 


7 


66.0 


57 ' 


7 


-1.7 


8 


68.3 


63 


8 


67.4 


58 


8 


- .9 


9 


67.0 


65 


9 


71.0 


64 


9 


+4.0 


10 


72.2 


54 


10 


74.0 


53 


10 


+1.8 


11 


67.5 


52 


11 


72.3 


53 


11 


+4.8 


12 


69.8 


50 


12 


72.0 


42 


12 


+2.2 


Average 


68.0 


485 


Average 


70.0 


451 


Average 


+2.0 



The scores in Tal)le I are for all students at the school without separation into 
those participating in the treatment program (discussion gioups) and those not par- 
ticipating in the discus.sion group*;. The increase in self-esteem found for the total flu- 
dent population was attributed to combined effects of participation in dii^cussion 
groups (for the participants) and to changes in teacher-pupil inleraclion by teachers as a 
result of being trained to conduct discussion gioups (for the non-participants). 

Need for Ascertaining Efficacy of Treatment Prof;-ram 
Although the outcome and explanation offered seemed sufficient from a general 
consideration, students at some grade levels were not typical of the paUem. The data, iis 
presented, offered no indication as to the relative effect of direct participation in 
groups as contrasted with changes which resulted more indirectly as a consequence of 
teacher training for conducting group discussion.s. A clearer understanding of the 
capability of discussion group participation in comparison with changed teacher at- 
titudes for modifying student perceptions of self-esteem was needed. Such information 
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would strengthen the mnfidence with which recommendations for increasing self- 
esteem could he made to other student populations. A detailed analysis of data oh- 
tained from sele<'te<l grade levels was carried out in order to answer the following 
questions 

1. Was participation in discussion groups more effective than changed teacher 
response to students for increasing self-esteem? t 

2. Did students at particular grade levels respond tlifferently to tiie treatment 
methofis? 

Sources of Variahilily As.^x^ialed with Design of SUuly. 
All students in grades 4 through 12 at Burris I^horatoiT School, Ball Suite Univer- 
sity, were included in the study of changes in self-esteem. Students in lower grades were 
not included hecause of their limited readingskilland consequent inahility to respond 
to the measuring instniment. The suhjects appeared typical >vith respect to distribu- 
tion of school learning ability, sex ratio, age-grade placement, and soeio-economic 
status. Students were grouped by grade level. 

Participation in discussion groups was essentially on a voluntary basis, but there was 
possibly less choice open to students in grades 4-6 than for those students in grades 7-12. 
The discussion groups were held in the classrooms of students in grades 4-6, hut 
students in grades 7-8 met in small groups as pail of a regular "^interests and aetivities^ 
program, and students in grades 9-12 met in small groups after the end of the usual 
school day. The nund)er of times groups met varied From 3 to 17 sessions. All students 
did not attcnci all sessions. Students absent when initial and final SEl measures were 
collected are not included in the puud (iala. 

The mean changes in SEI peixentage scores obtained ranged from a low -1.7 (grade 
7) to a high +5.0 (grade 6). Two groups (gi ades 7 and 8) had negative SEI score changes of 
-1.7 and -0.9 n^spectivcly. It could be anticipated that one of the nine grade groups 
migiu show small negative mean changes in such a study, but finding two negative 
changes of si/able amounts was unexpected. In addition, the range of changes in SEI 
store profiles was extensive (->i to +S^1 percentage score points). The variability in the 
data was taken as a point for detailed examination in order to obtain partial answers to 
the questions of relative efficacy of the treatment sources and the possible greater im- 
pact of participation in discussion groups as compared to change(i teacher attitudes For 
influencing student self-esteem. Accordingly, one grade gioup from each of the treat- 
ment conditions having the highest amount of score variablity was selected for the 
detaile<l study, a total of three grade gioups. 

Data and DLseussion 
(changes in Sl^l percentage scores (final-initial) for students in grades 5, 8 and 9 are 
presented in Tal)le 2 for the two treatment conditions (Discussion group participation 
and teacher attitude change). Changes are classiFie(i as "no change" and by magnitude of 
increase or decrease. The SEI measiue includes a subscale which measures the lie- 
defensive m^ss of the individual. T! .e patterns of responses to items on this subscale are 
interpreted as indicators of tendcncit^ for the individual to make open or guarded 
reponses. Since behavioi-s assessed by the lie-defensive subscale seemed to have a direct 
bearing on the (jut^stions being investigated, percentage score changes for this subscale 
were subjected to the same analysis. Changes in total SET percentage scores and the lie- 
defensive sid)scale are summarized in Table 2 and Table 3. ^ 
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Table 2 



ChangCii in SEI Percentage Score 

Magnitude of Change 





Range 












Range 






of 




More 








More 


of 




Level 


Decreases 


than '3 


-3 lo 0 


0 


0 lo +3 


Than +3 


Increases 


n 


Grade 5 (All) 


-4 to 


-32 


16 


0 


5 


5 


19 


+2 to +50 


45 


Discussion Group 


•4 to 


•14 


12 


0 


4 


4 


16 


+2 to +50 


36 


Teacher Attitude 


4 to 


-32 


4 


0 


1 


1 


3 


+2 to +16 


9 


Gr-.de 8 (All) 


-2 to 


•54 


21 


4 


3 


3 


27 


+2 to +26 


58 


Discussion Group 


-2 to 


•52 ' 


12 


1 


2 


1 


11 


+2 to +22 


27 


Teacher Attitude 


•2 to 


•54 


9 


3 


1 


2 


16 


+2 to +26 


31 


Grade 9 (All) 


-2 to 


• 16 


14 


7 


4 


4 


32 


+2 to +54 


61 


Discussion Group 


•2 to 


-16 


7 


1 


0 


1 


12 


+2 to +54 


21 


Teacher Attitude 


•12 to 


•12 


7 


6 


4 


3 


20 


+2 to +20 


40 



Table 3 

Changes in SEI Lie-Defensive Scale Score 
Magnitude of Change 





Range 






















Range 






of 


More 


















More 


of 




Level 


Decreases 


Than 


-4 


-3 


.2 


-1 


0 


+ 1 


+2 


+3 


Than +4 


Increases 


n 


Grade S(All) 


•I to -3 




0 


1 


2 


9 


14 


8 


7 


3 


1 


+ 1 to +5 


45 


Discussion Group 


-1 to -3 




0 


2 


7 


10 


7 


5 


3 


1 


1 


+ 1 to +5 


36 


Teacher Attitude 


0 lo ^] 




0* 


0 


0 


2 


4 


1 


2 


0 


0 


+ 1 to +2 


9 


Grade B{A1I) 


\ to -6 




3 


1 


4 


6 


18 


18 


5 


1 


2 


+ 1 to +6 


58 


Discussion Group 


-1 to -6 




2 


0 


2 


3 


7 


11 


1 


0 


1 


+ 1 to +6 


27 


Teacher Attitude 


.1 to -6 




1 


1 


2 


3 


11 


7 


4 


1 


1 


+1 to +6 


31 


Grade 9 (All) 


-1 lo .3 




0 


3 


4 


7 


18 


10 


7 


5 


7 


+ 1 to +6 


61 


Discussion Group 


.1 to .3 




0 


1 


1 


1 


8 


4 


4 


1 


1 


+ 1 to +6 


21 


'I'eacher Altitude 


-1 to -3 




0 


2 


3 


6 


10 


6 


3 


4 


6 


+ 1 to +6 


40 



Because of the unequal 

number of students participating in the discussion gioups and those exposed only to 
changed teacher attitudes, these numbers were converted to percentages for ease in 
comparative discussion. These data are siunmarized for students in the three selected 
groups in Table 4 and Table 5. 
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Table 4 

I*frt'enl«gf of Studt-iits With Higher, No Change, and Lower 
Final SHI 



Numher of Perceniage Change Final-Inilial Score 



Grade 


Treaimeni 


siudenls 


Higher 


No Change 


Lower 


5 


Discussion Group 


36 


55.6 


H.l 


33.3 




Teacher Attitude 


9 


44.4 


U.l 


44.4 


8 


Discussion Group 


27 


44.4 


7.5 


4o. I 




Teacher Attitude 


31 


58.1 


3.2 


38.7 


9 


Discussion Group 


21 


61.9 


0.0 


38.1 




Teacher Attitude 


40 


57.5 


10.0 


32.5 








Table 5 








Perceniaj^e o 


f Students With Higher, No 


Change, an 


d Lower 






inal SEI Lie 


•Defensive Seal 


c Scores 





Number of Perceniage Change Final-Inilial Score 



Grade 


Trealnienl 


Siudenis 


Higher 


No Change 


Lower 


5 


Diseusrtion Group 


36 


44.4 


27.8 


27.8 




Teacher Attitude 


9 


33.3 


4<1.5 


22.2 


8 


Discussion Group 


27 


i8;2 


25.9 


25.9 




Teacher Attitude 


31 


42.0 


35.5 


22.5 


9 


Oiseussioii Group 


21 


47.6 


38.1 


14.3 




Teaclier Attitude 


40 


47.5 


25.0 


27.5 
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ll was anlicipaled thai the two conditions might differentially influence the self- 
esteem of students at the several grade levels. Grade placements would be only inciden- 
tal correlates of the effects since variables would be more directly related to 
chronological age and associated developmental stage of self-concept formation. It is 
generally recognized that self-concept is acquired by a series of stages which can be 
delineatetl by chronological age. The process of self-concept formation appears to he 
more susceptible to peer influence during the 6 to 12 year period. With the adolescent 
years, the individual experiences a period of upheaval and luicertainty after which the 
trend is toward a stable and mature stagC of relative self-sufficiencey and growingcom- 
petency. 

Applying this outline for self-concept acquisition, it could be expected that peer 
influence would be strongest for students in grade 5 (predominantly aged 10 and 11 
years). Students in grade 8 (about 13 to 14 years of age) might be expected to show much 
variability and minimal predictable or patterned response to any influence* Students 
in the 14 to 15 year age range (approximately that of grade 9) might be expected to show 
sizable increases in self-esteem independent of influencing conditions. Mea.sure8of self- 
esteem obtained from students are generally in the predicted pattern. Data in Table 2 
show that students in grade 9 made the greatest gain in self-esteem. Students in grade 8 
^ade little gain (and in one condition showed a decrease in self-esteem), while students 
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in grade 5 made a median increase in self-esteem. Since lie-defensive scores in Table 5 
are relatively constant for all grade groups and for both influencing conditions, tbe 
cbanges measured in st»lf-csle<»ni appear to be a consequence of tbe treatment eon- 
ditions. 

Discussion of Changes in Self-Esleem 

Data obtained in this study suggest that changes in students' perceived self-esteem 
are differentially influenced by particuL * experiences. The outcomes appear to be 
related to age delineated stages in self-<;oneept development. Tbe self-esteem of 
students in graflc 5 sc^^ms to be enhanced by participation in duscussion groups with 
classmates. Teacher attitutles are less effective for increasing self-esteem of this group 
although the group available for this comparison is relatively small and imposes some 
caution in the confidence with which this finding can be accepted. Students in grade 9 
sho\\ed consiflerable gain in self-esteem as a result of participation in peer discussion 
groups and as a result of teacher attitudes. The slightly higher increase in self^jsteem 
made by the .students who piirticipated in discussion groups may be related in pari to 
the tact that students with greater .self-esteem might be expected to volunteer more 
readily for such acti\itic*s. Their stronger self-esneem would enable them to profit from 
tbe gi\e-and take of tbe discussion group. 

Stuilents in grade 8 who participated in discussion groups showed a slight decrease 
in self-esteem. Even though tbe students were permitted to choose this activity, stress 
inherent in the group interchanges apparently bad a negative influence upon an 
already uncertain feeling of .self-esteem. Teacher attitudes and associated responses to 
these students appeared to be more supportive and reassuring of the .students' uncer- 
tainties as obser\ed in the increase in self-esteem shown by students who did not par- 
ticipate in the group discassions. 

In summary, findings obtained in this investigation of the relative effectiveness of 
participation in fliscussion groups as compared to teacher attitudes for influencing the 
self-e.stccm of students in varioiLS grade levels suggests tbe following conclusions: 

1. Self-esteem of students in fifth grade is more likely to be increased by par- 
ticipation in discussion groups than by changed teacher attitudes. 

2. Self-<*sttx;m of students in eighth gradeis fliffueult to modify but is more likely 
to be increased by changed teacher attutudes than by participation in discus- 
sion groups. 

3. .S<:»lf-estct»m of studi^els in ninth grade can be increascfl about equally well by 
voluntary participation in discussion groupsor by changed teacher attitudes. 

FOOTNOTES 

M!lino.!s.-State I irivcrsily, ^l^U .School Journal," Vol. 4, No. LFallJ974 
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IS SNAP FOR YOU? 



This special issue of the hih S( htH>l Journal has presented ti review of a profj;rani 
being developed in the Consorliuni of Laboratory Schools of the Academic Affairs (x>ii- 
ference of Midwestern Universities. The progi am has atteinptetl to ciipitali/.e on and to 
take maximum advantage of the central position of the classroom teacher(s) for serving 
stuctent needs. This is in accordance with our belief that the essence of professional 
competence oi* the classroom teacher is reflected in the literally hundreds of "little 
decisions'* every teacher makes about children each day. (Consistent with this objective, 
various individual member .^hools of the Laboratoiy Sehools Consortium have in- 
vestigated specific aspects of identification, prescription, implementation and evalua- 
tion procedures suitable for classroom teacher use. At this ix^port, the preliminarv fin- 
dings are promising and wari ant tx)ntinued research and development to modify and 
improve the program. 

It is hoped that the articles and discussions shared in this special issue have aroused 
some of the same excitement experienced by those educators who are at work on the 
various pha.ses of the projec:t. Ideas and comments from the readers are invited, and ad- 
ditional details about the progi am can be obtained by writing lo any one of the follow- 
ing Directors of the Laboratory Consortium Schools: 

Dr. Charles Branch 
Director, Burns School 
Ball State L^niversity 
Muncie, indiiuia 

Dr. Donald Hahn 
Director, University School 
Wtfitem Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 

Dr. liar ley Liiu tease hlager 
Director, Laboratory School 
Indiana Slate University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Dr. V. L. Replogle 
Director, Melcalf School 
Illinois State University 

Normal, Illinois — ~ 
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